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REPORT 


ON THE 

TEAK FORESTS IN PEGU. 


Tn submitting my Erst Report on the Teak forests of Pegu, 
I do not deem it necessary to attempt a representation of the general 
leatures-of the .^anie, or a descri])tion of the different forest districts. 
Tlie whole of the information on these points that, in the present 
inip('rfect state of our ac<|naintanco witli the forests, can be given, 
has been admirably set forth by my predecessor in his two reports 
fur bS5:]-r) 1- and 1854-55, tlie first of wliich comprehends the southern 
fori'sts, and the second those in the Sittaiig Valley, together with a 
part of those in the Irrawaddie Valley. 

2. It appears preferable to discuss several questions of a general 
character relating to t hree ]nnncip.al points of forest administration, viz. : 

I. How can the produce of the forests be timied to account in 
the most advantageous manner ? 

II. Which measures lyjist be taken folfthe presGr\’^ation of the 
forests ? 

III. What can be done for the extension and consolidation of 
the forests ? 

d. Commencing with the first question, we must lay the fohnda- 
T .. r s tion of our discussions, by establishing a 

1. On the n'orknuj of the forests. ^ J o 

' 1. Troportions of the Teak of few facts concerning the statistics of our 
djirei*uiit classed in the forests. ^ -n »» *1 

\ forests. 1 will first give the numbers 

asccrfeuiiu'd by certain observations, I had an opportunity of making • 
during my 1ir*st tour through the forests, and then compare them with 
those contained in the two statistical tables of my predecessor’s report 
for 1855. 
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4. From ainotig* those forest districts that were visited in my 
first tour, four were selected, in order to obtain reliable information 
concerning the actual number of trees of diiferent sizes, standing 
on a given area. This information would be more C(miplete, had 1 
extended my observations over a larger number of forest districts. 
But this was impossible, since I could only commence them after 
being enabled, by my own experience, to select such men from among 
the forest establishment on the journey, whose accuracy and truthiuU 
ness could, to a certain degree, be relied upon. The observations might, 
by sending out parties in diiferent directions, have been extended and 
multiplied, had I not preferred admitting only such as were actually 
made in my presence, so as to enable me, at any time, to ascertain the 
accuracy of the numbers given by my native assistants. 

5. The districts selected were : 

I. The forests on the Khaboung stream and its tributaries, '^flu^ 
Khaboung is one of the w’cstern tributaries of the Sittang, and joins 
this river a shoil} distance below Toungoo. 

II. The northeni Nawiiig forests, on both sides of the north(‘rn 
branch of the Nawing river, which drains the greater portion of the 
Province of Prome, east of the Irrawaddie. 

III. The Kouiisouk Choung, another branch of the same river 
between the northern and middle Nawing. 

IV. The Minhla and Mokka forests in the Tharawaddie district 
on both sides of these tributaiies of the Upper Illaiiie or Koukthan 
river, and on their feeders. 

6. While cxaTnining these districts, all trees of the I. and 11. 
class, that were in sight on both sides of the path or track j)ur8ued, wei*o 
counted, and scparate^l entered in tluj^list. In one district only a 
further division could be attempted, the trees above 7 feet 0 inches 
or 5 cubits in girth being kept sci)aratc from the other I. class tree's, 
and the registration being further extended to trees smaller size's, 
viz. r^'to trees of the III. class. In all four districts, the trees killeel 
by girdling and those that had died from natural causes (or Nathat 
trees) as well as Teak logs and felled trees, were registered separately. 
The result of these observations is shown in Table I. It will b(j (d)S(3j’v- 
ed, that some of the total amounts were obtained not by addition 
of the numbers observed, but by calculation, the proportion ascertained 
in one forest being considered as standing good for the others. 
numbers, however, as were not obtained from cumj>Iete observations 
•arc marked with an asterisk *. 
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7. In my survey of tlic forests I have classified the trees in tlie 
following manner : — 

I. Cfiiss trees of fi ftiet or 4 cubits in girth and above. 

II. Class trees of 4 feet G inches or G cubits in girth and above. 

III. Class trees of 3 feet or 2 cubits in girth and above. 

IV. Class trees of a girth under 3 feet, and seedlings. 

'J^hc first of the 3 classes proposed in my table, corresponds with 
the I. class in the tabular Statements in the Keport for 1854-55. With 
regard to the two others, however, a different arrangement was unavoid- 
able. '^Fho Burmese are accustomed to classify trees according to the 
number of cubits which the girth of a tree measures. Those among 
the natives of Burmah who have been engaged in forest work are 
generally good judges of the girth of a tree, and are able to state with 
correctness, without actual measurement, whether a tree has a girth 
of 2, 3, or 4 cubits, which coircsponds to class III. II. and I. in my 
tabular Statement. It would, however, bo exceedingly difficult to teach 
them to .use another classification with anything like accuracy. I was, 
on tins account, obliged to abandon the classification of the Report 
for 1 855, wliicli was fixed according to the number of feet and inches 
in the girth of the tree. 

8. Jt is remarkable, that the proportions between the trees of 
the I. and II. class are very ditferent in the different forest districts. 
11iis can only be accounted for, by the great iiTOgularity which, under 
the Burmese rule, prevailed in the felling of trees and the working 
of tlu' forests. For while in some districts the work of devastation 
was principally directed against the undersized timber for house-posts 
i‘tc. in others large trees were felled to be cut up either into short 
Loozars or to be converted into square logs llnid large planks. The 
ullimate result, however, viz., that, taking the forests as a whole, the 
nmnber of trees belonging to the first three classes is about equal, \dz. : 

^(^lass, 2 1-23 trees 

^1. Class, 2503 trees 

111. Class, 2793 trees 

probably well enough expresses the proportion prevailing throughout 
the whole country. 

9. Of the very considerable amount of seasoned timber, about 
one-third is Nathat, that is, has died from natural causes. The rest 
is old timber, a considerable portion of which was killed under the 
Burmese rule, the reiiuiinder during the first years of the British 

A 2 
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occupation. The tamount of the seasoned timber in the forests is of 
course very variable, it being higher in those forests which have been 
worked extensively, but the proportion of Nathat timber is probably 
the same all over the country. 

10. The numbers stated in the table may therefore be considered 
as expressing, with some degree of accuracy, the general proportions 
of the difierent classes of standing trees, whether green, or Nathat, 
in the country. 

11. It needs no explanation that all Nathat trees ought to bo 
removed, but that, besides these, no tree below (S feet in girth ought to 
be felled. It will, however, be necessary to state the reasons why it 
would not be advisable still further to restrict the size of the trees to 
be removed. The number of trees of a size much larger than 0 feet 
is very limited. Thus on two days spent in examining a portion of 
the Minhla forests, 327 trees of the I. class were observed, but only 
38 among them had a girth of more than 7 feet 0 inches, so that, sup- 
posing the same proportion to prevail in the whole of the four districts, 
there would be out of the 2123 I. class trees observed only 251 with 
a girth of and above 7 feet 6 inches. 

12. The cause of this remarkable fact, which is equally true for 
forests that have been worked extensively, as for those that have hithc?r- 
to been inaccessible to the axe of the timber merchant, appears to bo 
partly the very slow growth of Teak after it has advanced beyond a 
certain number of years, and partly the circumstan(!(» that in the 
province of Pegu at least. Teak does not appear in general to obtain a 
great age. The latter point is sufficiently proved by the large aTiiount 
of standing Nathat trees, of which, by far the greater part Ijeloiig to 
the first class and are found to form more than one- third of the trees 
of this class, although a great many of them arc every year being 
destroyed by the frequent fires which pervade the forests during the 
dry season. 

13. It is my opinion, that this unfavourably small proportion of 
old and very large trees, does not exist in the Teak forests of all coun- 
tries, and that, in the interior of this peninsula, especially in tlie 
Karcen, Shan and Burmese territories beyond the frontier, it would be 
possible to fix the standard size for treesi to be felled, considerably 
higher than 6 feet in girth. This opinion is based on the far supc'rior 
quality and greater size of foreign timber, both that which arrives at 
Mouliriein, and that which is brought down to Rangoon, This cannot 
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be ascribed to a more skilful or careful mode of working the forests, 
but to tlie larger number of good-sized trees, available near the water- 
ways. In our province, however, if the revenue from the forests is to 
cover the expenses of the forest department, the standard of trees to 
be felled must not be raised to a girth beyond 6 feet. 

14. It is therefore proposed, that in every forest that is to bo 
worked, all T. class trees should be marked, and that so many of these 
sbould be cut down every year, as to allow the II. class trees to 
replace those of the first that have been felled. 

15. The next point therefore to be ascertained is, how many 

years does a Teak tree of the II. class, or 
2. Rate of growth of Teak. ^ ^ ^ . , . . i \ 

of 4 feet 6 inches m girth, require, in order 

to attain the size of a I. class tree or a girth of 6 feet ? 

10. The answer to a question like this would, in Europe, very 
easily be found. For owing to the marked difference, which there 
exists lietween the cold season, in which all vegetation sleeps, and the 
warm, iu which it is active, every year’s increase is distinctly marked 
in the wood, by what is called an annual ring, and it is therefore only 
ni‘C(.‘ssary to know tlio average breadth of these annual rings in the 
different parts of the tree to ascertain the number of years required 
for a certain increase in girth or diameter. 

1 7. Although Teak belongs to that class of tropical trees, the 
wood of which is not uniform, but distinctly divided into concentric 
rings, and although it is probable, that the yearly interruption of 
vegetation during tlio dry season, when the tree is without leaves, is 
the cause of these concentric rings, so that one ring >vould actually 
Cori*(*spond to one year’s increase, yet this supposition is by no means 
satisfactorily proved. Until it is therefore fully established by scienti- 
fic reseai'ches, wo arc not justified in judging from the number of 
animal rings in a certain portion of the trunk of the number of years 
ill which this portion has been formed. 

18. Another method of ascertaining the point above alluded to, 
would 1)0 to measuro trees of difterent sizes, the ages of which arc 
known, and thus to find the amount of increase which corresponds to 
the difference liotwecii their ages. I had, a few months ago, an oppor- 
tunity of making such measurements in the Honourable Company’s 
Botanical (lardoiis, Calcutta, and in a private garden at Moulincin. 

10. The annexed table (Table II.) exhibits the results obtained, 
the trees were measured iu theii* girth or circuinfercuce 3 feet above 
tin* ground. 
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20. It is evident that the growth of Teak is not nniforin, llu' 
yearly increase for the first six years being : KVi lines in diameter, 
that for the next sixteen years lines in diameter, and the increase 
for the last forty-eight years only 3 lines in diameter. By interpola- 
tion and diminishing proportionately tlie yearly increase in tlu" years 
after the age of 70, a more complete scale of the growth of Ti‘ak has 
been obtained, and this is exhibited in Table III. 

21. This table also contains a comparison with several other 
data regarding the growth of Teak in other countries. Thus, columns 
2 and 3 exhibit the supposed average rate of growth of trees fibc^d 
in the plains and on the hills of the Attaran and Iloundrow forests, 
in the Tenasserim provinces. These numbers were obtaiiunl by detta’- 
mining the age of the tree from the number of concentric rings in th(‘ 
wood, under the supposition, that one ring was the iTicrease of one 
year. It will be observ’cd that the rate of growth as calcnlaled from 
my obseiwations in Calcutta and Moulmein, is slowt^r than tluit givcm 
for the Tenasserim provinces in the plains, but more rapid Uian tin* 
growth of trees 1100 ft;ct above the sea. 

The general correspondence, howev-er, between the nnTnl)ers ol)- 
tained by two methods so widely different, and in localities ‘of so 
difierent a nature, appears to show that both methods may la' used 
for ascertaining the point in question. 

22. The data relative to the growth of Teak in Java and in the 
Bombay forests wore obtained, the one from a recent scientific work 
on this island published by a German Botanist and Geologist, (Fran/. 
Junghuhu,) the other from communications kindly made by J)r. (iibson, 
the conservator of Teak fiu'csts in Bombay. 

It is remarkable, that the data in cojumns 1 to 3 stand b(‘tw('(‘n 
those in the 3 last columns, so that the growth of Teak in ( alcutla. 
and Burmah, appears to be slower than that in Java, but mon' i\‘i|)id 
than that in Bombay. 

23. We are thus justified until more (!onipIete information shall 
be available, in making use of the numbers in column 1, in onhu* to 
decidef^the point mentioned above, which is to form the l)asis of our 
forest admininstration. For, selecting from among all the data at 
present available with regard to the growth of Teak, those thaf. 
occupy the middle place arc nearer to the irutli than any of the 
others. 
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2 1. It will thus be observed from column 1 of the table, that 
a tree of 3b indies or 3 feet in girth, requires 21 years to attain a 
gij'tli of bSJjj inches or of ^nearly 4 feet G inches, and that a tree of 
t feet G inches in girth, rc({uire.s 23 years to attain a girth of in- 
(dies or little above G feet. If we therefore, in the course of 23 years, 
i-c*move all trees now measuring G feet and above, (first class), those 
of the second class will have replaced them, and those of the third, 
iog('ther with a portion of the fourth will have come into the place 
of the second. 

25. it being more convenient to adopt a term of 24 years than 
oiK^ ol‘ 23, it is pr()j)osed to work the forests in such a manner that, 
after the lapse of 24 years, all tj*ees, measuring at the beginning 
of this peri(jd more than G feet in girth, shall have been felled and 
ri'inoved. 

2t). Tlie nnmbt‘rs as stated in Table I. together wdth our know- 
h‘dgc‘ of the growth of the tree as stated in column 1 of Table III. 
give us the assurance, that in the present state of the forests, this 
system may be carried on for 3 times 24 years, not only without caus- 
ing a decrease in the siqiply of first class trees, but even securing a 
gi’aduiil iiicn'ase in the sam(\ The (piestion might, however, be asked, 
whetlier (he number of ])hints of a more tender age, and the number 
of seedlings springing up from the seeds that are scattered by natural 
(•aus(‘s, are sullicient to ensure a continued thriving state of the forests, 
al'tei’ the felling of all first class trees has been repeated three times, 
that is, after the lapse of 72 years. 

27. 44ie number of seedlings and trees of a tender age, varies 
vmy much in tlie different parts of the country, but nowhere are they 
wanting entirely, riven in the IVome forests, where my predecessor 
found a lotal want of seedlings, large numbers ^vere this year observed. 
1'hus in one day in the northern Nawing forests the following wero 
counted. 

I. Class trees (measuring G feet and above), ‘ 29 

II. Class trees (measuring 4 feet G inches and above). 

Small trees and seedlings, 

44ie jiriueipal reason why the young Teak plants in the Prome district 
were overlooked on^the tour of 1855, was the fact that in the dry soil 
of the I’romo forests. Teak remains much longer without its leaves, 
so that the dry stalks of young Teak can often only be distinguished 
from the lealless stalks of other young trees by minute exammutiou. 
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28. With regard to the general proportion of seedlings to full- 
grown trees in the forests, I can only confirm the estimate given by 
Dr. McClelland, viz. that about two seedlings to every full-grown trei 5 
may be taken as the general proportion. This large number of seed- 
lings throughout our forests encourages the hope, that the supply of 
first class trees for the fourth term will be considerably larger than 
that of the preceding ones. At present, owing to the former practice 
of felling a larger amount of undersized, than of fiiUsizcd trees, the 
proportion between the different classes, is far from being the natural 
one. In the reports for 1854 and 1855, the extent and the destructive 
influence of this practice, has been fully shown. I may therefore 
limit my remarks to a few numerical data. 

I. Of 8.349 trees removed from the southern forests up to the 
15th November, 1856, on account of the aiTangement made with 
Messrs. E. Powlo and Co. for the removal of all old seasoned tiinb(‘r 
in that division, not less than 7.266 were undersized and only 1 .083 
fullsizcd trees. 

II. Of the timber hitherto brought down from all forests in 1 856, 
by the different contractors, these have been collected at — 



Full sized 
Logs. 

Un- 

derHi>c(Ml 

Logs. 

'J'oUil. 

Toungoo to October 1st, 

2265 

1454 

3719 

Promo to November 1 st, 

224 

1424 

1 (5 18 

a 

Rangoon to December lOtli, 

' 0:33 

4580 

5513 



Total, 

3422 

7458 

10.880 



The destructive practice of felling undersized trees in preferem^e 
to fullsized having now been stopped, the forests wil\, by degrees, return 
to their natural state ; and we have thereforcj full reas<jn to liopo, tluit 
tho supplies of I. class trees will, instead of diminishing in future, be 
constantly increasing. 
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21). Wo now proceed to discuss in particular the manner in which 

it is proposed to carry out the principle 

wo!king^of‘'tLfore.tr‘* abovo-imnitioiicd, ern-ij year to rnnore 

oiui bnijufij-foiirth of tlumi freos that at th/f 
ttrtjlnufvrj of the v^orlihuj term heloiujed to the J. clas'sj or meamred t> 
feet ainl attore in eirra.mferenre. 

It would be a process neither simple nor easy in its execution, and 
very difficult in supervision, if one twenty-fourth of all first class trees 
were actually every year to be felled in every district. 

J30. In order therefore to facilitate tlie execution of this princi])le, 
it is intended to divide tlie whole country, in which Teak forests exist, 
into six lar/L^e divisions, one of which only shall be worked at a time. 
A statennent of these divisions, together with their area, the probable 
amount of first class tre(is contained in them, and the number of logs 
yi'arly to be expected from them, if all can be made available, lias been 
given in '^fable I\^ 

dl.. '^J'liese divisions have been formed as much as possible' in 
ae'cord.ance with tlie great geogra])hical features of the countiy. ^.riiiis 
I. 11, 111. belong to the Irrawaddie, V. \"I. to the Sittang valley, and 
J c(Mn])reli(‘nds the Soutliern forests, situated on those rivers that 
join nc'itln'r ilu*. Sittang nor the Irrawaddie itself, but empty them- 
selvi's into separate branches of the large Delta of the latter river. The 
I li visions liave further b(*en formed with a view to give them as much 
as possible an etpial area, or at least a sonu'wluvt similar amount of 
timber available, and to permit of the timb(‘r from one division either 
b(‘ing collected in one place, or being tloated to Itangoon through ono 
and the same channel. 


d2. Hie course of oyierations will be the following — 

1. Marh’inif, All trei's measuring ti feet in girth and above in the 
first dmsion, will be marked in 1857 in such a manner tliat the marks 
shall remain visible for 21 years. As the increase of teak of that size 
is slow, (only about 12 inches in girth fiu' 21 years, or .2 inches in 
radius) this o]a'ration can be carried out without injuring the tree. 

2. (ilnllintj. One fourth of the trees thus marked, will be girdled 
immediatc'ly by a circular cut through the bark, about one inch into 
the wood. The result of this o})cratiou is the death of the tree, and 
tlu^ gradual seasoning which is necessary in this climate. These two 
o))erations will, as shown in the table, take place in the 1. and 11. divisions 
in 1857, in the VI. in 1801. The trees will always be allowed to 


a 
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stiMul tlireo yoars het’ore trlUnj;^, which is ono yt'iir longer than wliat is 
generally considered to he sutlicient Tor seasoning in this climate. 1'he 
only exception to this rule will be the first working of the I’hnrawad- 
die forests, where the trees will be felled two years after girdling, 
because it would not be advisable longer to delay the beginning of 
the regular working system. 

3. Felling. This operation has hitherto been performed in a veiy 
wasteful manner. In order to facilitate the labour of cutting, a scatlbld 
was erected around the trunk, often 10 feet high or more, so that in 
districts that have been worked extensively, forests of stum])s not 
seldom from 10 to 15 feet high are remaining, the relics of wastc'd 
treasures. A sudden transition to the most rational mode of felling, 
that is, cutting the tree close to the ground, or even digging out tlui 
entire stem together with a portion of tlui ro()ts, (a ])ractic(^ that is 
being introduced into some of the Clerman forests,) would be impi*ac- 
ticable, for hardly any Barman wood-cutter would be found willing to 
ex(*cute such orders. We must for the present tluu*efor(.‘ limit our im- 
prcn ements to the rule which already forms an article of ev(*ry forc'st 
contract concluded for this and the next year ; viz. ///e/ nn In c, fhe 
Intrrr jKirf of n'lnrh Is not holloir, is to he felled higher than onf‘ enhit 
from the groond. The first felling of the timber will, in the first division, 
take place in 1859, and in the sixth or last in 1801. 

4. Tieraornl of the iltnhcr. The time for the three oj)erations al- 
ready described is the dry season ; for the removal of timlxn-, however, 
the rains arc the most advantageous part of the year. For carts and 
wheels being cjuite useless in this country without roads, tlu^ logs must 
be dragged over the ground, and this work is far easier over ground 
that is saturated with water, and therefore offers less friction to tlu) 

• t 

gliding over it of lieavy masses, than an uneven dry soil. I’he d(H'j) 

furrows in the ground that pervade all forests, lately worked, very 

strikingly remind us of the traces wliich the heavy sledges laden with 
timber leave behind them on the snow in Europe. Yet snow covers 
the rough ground with roads far better than those formed by the rains 
of the South West monsoon in the heavy clay-soil of iiurmah. I'lui 
rainy season has, moreover this advantage, that numerous water-coin'S(\s 
which are quite dry in the North East monsoon, contain sufficient water 
to float timber to the main stream in the rains, or to the main tribu- 
taries. The fourth operation differs also in this respect from the three 

former, that whereas those can and must bo completed in the same 
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sl'nsoii in vvliicli tiwy Lave been commenced, the removal of the timber 
fVoiti tlie foi-ests is a lon<^ and uncertain work, de})ending for its success 
in a ^n’cat irieasure on the amount of rains, and the consequent larger 
or sina1](‘r amount of water in the streams and streamlets, liesides 
which, it is ne(*essarily allected by the gi-eater or less degree of sick- 
ness almost invariably prevailing at that season, among tlie men as well 
as among the elephants employed in forest work. It is evident that 
the removal of the whole of one yearns fellings will, in general, rc([uirc 
iiKjre than one, not seldom three or four working seasons. 

dd. After the completion of the first (piarter of the tm‘m 
of 21 years, the o]M‘rations of which are exhibited in Table iV., the 
si'cond girdling will commence in 18(>2, and tlie second felling in 
IHdd. After the operations of the second quarter shall have betm 
comph'ted, one half of the trees marked in the beginning will have 
been i*emoved } after the? end of the third, tliree-fourtlis ; and aftei* the 
<‘ 11(1 of the fourth or after 21 years, none of the trees that now measure 
() feet and above, will be l(‘ft standing. 

d 1. Idle results of the .^crund marking, wliicli is to form tlie be- 
ginning of tlu‘ ficroud term, will tlien show whether in tin' ditferent 
districts an incri'ase or a decrease of I. class trees has taken placi‘, or, 
ill otlim* words, wliether tlie pt*riod of 21 years allowed for the renewal 
(if th(* forests, has l)(‘en sutlicient or not. 


do. ddie system here proposed is widely ditferent from those 

generally pursued in most forests of the 

circumstances of decisive importance 
which, for the pri'sont, render it impossible to regulate the Teak forests 
in Ihirmah according to the titles of a scientitic forest administration. 

d)(). ddu; European forests consist either of one kind of 

trees only, or of a few kinds, not very ditferent in their value as timber. 
In th(‘ T(‘a-k forests of ihirmah, however, Teak^fornis only a very small 
])roportion of the forc'sts ; the greater part of which consists of vari- 
ous trcM's, mostly growing much faster than dVak and much more able 
to propagate themselves by natural means, but almost all of which are, 
in conqiarison with dVak, at jiri'sent of veiy little or no value. The 
o])eration of thinning therefore, which in Europe is one of the mo>t 
important modes tVir obtaining timber from a forest, and whu*h in the 
young Teak fon'sts of Hombay has, for several years jiast, been carried 
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on with decided success^ would, in this country, luive no meaning at all. 
Nor would it be practicable to adopt the system of clearing certain 
portions of the forests with a view to renew them either by natural 
propagation, or by ])lanting. 

87. Tlie point is, that the forest administration in Muropo 

is based on wtdl explored laws for the yearly increase of the diffenmt 
trees, in diflerent soils and localities, a knowled^ which, as regards 
the IVak tree in this country, is as yet very imperfect. 

88. The third point is the impossibility of obtaining such assist- 
ants as are })ractically acquainted with the management of foiests, 
and the ditliculty of making native and other subordinates strictly 
ailhere to any instructions that are not in accordance with what they 
have beem accustomed to consider right and proper. 

81). We may, however, hope that the three causes mentioned, 
which at prescuit render a ft)rest administration on scitaitiiic principles 
in Ihirmah impossible, will, in time, be removed. It is to be h()p(‘d 
lliat our efforts to change by degrees the general features of -the Hur- 
mese Teak forests, and to render them, if not actually y>/ov' tbrests, at 
least more consolidated and less scattered than they are at j) resent, 
will not remain entirely unsuccessful. We may further ex})ect’, that 
after the completion of at least twice the term of 2 t years, we shall 
be sufficiently acquainted with the rate of growth of '^Feak in dillcrc'iit 
localities to substitute for the present artificial system, a more natui'al 
one. We may then dispense with the expensive and cumbersome 
operation of marking, and adopt for those fon^sts, that arc' not to bc^ 
worked by thinning or by cutting out wlude pcu’tions with a vic'w of 
replanting them, the method of felling yearly (or from tinu' to time) 
such a number of trees of the larger si»«s as shall corres])ond to tlu' 
increase of 'JV*ak to be expected in that particular forest in the given 
period. We may also hope that in time a sufficitmt number of assis- 
tants will have received^ such a training as will enal)lc thcmi to carry 
out the more difficult instructiojis of another system with accturacy and 
iiidoponderit judgmc’nt. 

40. The measure's for accomplishing the first point, will b(' dis- 
cussed in the second part of this report, the object of the second will 
be attained partly l)y scientific researches on the rate of gi’owth of 
Teak in tender and riper age, as well as under different locral and cli- 
matic circumstances, partly by a strict adherence to the plan proposed. 
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for at least twice 2t yciars. A commencement of the scientlilc research- 
es with regard to tlie growth of l^eak and other trees^ was rnadc} in 
Api'il last, in the ^l\jungoo forests, and the observations connected 
with it, will be continued at the commencement and at the enii of eveiy 
dry season. Tlie third p^int, the training of the assistants, can only bo 
accomplished through the work itself. Even the present system offers 
o|)portunities enouyjh for the assistants to exercise their judgment, and 
to j)rove their acciWacy. For although the rule is a very simple one, 
lliat in every disti’ict, of the trees marked in the beginning of the lerm, 
first one-fourth, then one-third, then one-half, and at last the remainder 
is to be girdled, the moditications to which it must necessarily be 
subjected, render its ])ractical application somewhat difficult. 

Id. And first we must mention a few circumstances, that will 
tend to iurrrdsf the number of trees to be girdled and felled. All trees 
of whatever si/.e they may be, that show evident signs of decline and 
decay must be girdled at once. For trees that are beginning to be 
IS'athat, this measure is desirable, because tlie timber of a Xathat tree 
is always inferior in appearance, and often in (jiiality, to that of a sound 
For those trees that show signs of decline from having been 
attacked by a jiarasitic ficus, which is particularly d(‘structive to Teak 
trees in tliis count ly, this measure is necessary, if we wish to save their 
limlier from destruction. For the ficus in a short time so entirely 
surrounds tlie Teak, as if with a coat, that the latter is not only killed, 
but. its wotid becomes so intimately connected with that of the parasite, 
tlial it is almost impossilile to S(‘parate them. The timber therefore of 
a- lre(‘ killed by a parasitic ficus is of little or no value. 

12. This addition to the amount of trees to be girdled every 
yi'ar will, however, be niore^^han counter-balanced by several eircuni- 
staiicc's, that tend to (JimiNish their number, ddie first is : that all iso- 
lat('(l tiu es must lie spared, in order to obviate a want of seedlings in 
])la.ees to which the seetls of otlier trees could not be carried by natural 
causes. The st'eond is, the necessity of reserving certain, districts for 
such operations as will gradually change them into pure, or nearly pure, 
^fc'ak Ibivsts. In sucli rc'served forest districts every tiling must be 
done to deereasi' the number of otlier trees and to increase tlie number 
of 1\'ak trees as mueh as possible. No Teak must therefore be felled 
ill these districts, those trees excepted where commencing decay de- 
mands their immediate removal. 
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43. The rules laid down for the selection of the trees tirst to he 


girdled in prehuvnee to others, likewise require the exiMvise of inde- 
pendent judgiueut on the part of the subordinates. 44uit it is ])reler- 
able first «to gii-dle such trees as stand in groiqis and such as ov(‘i*- 
shadow small trees, or such as are beginning Jbo be hollow, are ruk‘s of 
a very simple nature ; still their accurate execution cannot bo ex])ected 
from untrained native subordinates. A copy of ^le Instructions for 
marking, girdling, etc. is annexed to this report. 

44. ^J'he qu(?stion remains now to be answered how larger an 


5. Amount of timber yearly to be expect- 
ed according to the new system proposed. 


amount of timber imiy be expected 
every year, if the system proposcnl 
be faithfully carried out. 44ie num- 


ber of trees that were ascertained in the four forest districts, jis num- 


tioiied in para. 8, were observed on an area of about 30 s(|iiart‘ miles. 
The size of this area has been ascertained by estimating the distances 
accomplished every day, together with the deviations from tlu' road 
pursued. The aggregate amount of the distanc(‘s a(‘complished was 
about lot) miles. Now, as it was j)Ossib]o to ascertain tlie trees of thu 
different classes to a distance of from lt)0 to 250, or (ui an av(M*ag(* of 
aljont 170 yards on both sides of the road, the tr(‘i‘s connt(‘d wvw) ob- 
served on a strip 150 miles long, and 350 yards, or om*-iit*th of* a mile 
broad. The area, therefore, on which the trees counted stood, was al)out 


equal to 30 s({uare mil(?s. 

45. Now, as on this area 2423 I. class trees were observed, there 
were seen about 80 trees of 0 feet girth and abov(', in one sfjuare mile, 
a proportion which, I believe, tolerably well reprc'smits tlu* aveuagu 
distribution of I. class trees over the whole of onr foi-c'sts. It must, 


however, not be forgotten, that these trqes are by no means (‘(jually 
distributed over the whole of the forest (list ricts, and that many mih s in 


the forests will be found entirely without any Teak, while in othci* parts 
Teak fonns a very considerable proportion (jf the trees in the for(‘st. 

Of the latter, we will mention a few instances, as they servt^ to 
prove, that Teak can, in this country, form pure, or n(?arly pm*(i 
forests. The King of Jiurmah and several Governors of the diirercmt 
districts appear to have liad the wisdom to declare certain forest 
districts in their country, reserved districts, a.nd to forbid tin? felling 
of Teak in the same. Jn some cascis 1'eak was oven j)lant(‘d. 33iis 
is the origin of a number of small Teak forests, that are ti; be found 
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in tJio lower portions of ilio provinces The finest of tliose is the Royal 
forest lit Mminah in the Ih-onie district, 20 miles froiri the Irrawaddie, 
an isolated T(\ak forcist, covering about one square mile and containing 
about IdOO I. class trees of fine growth and great value. In this 
forest, a religious superstition has, perha})s in a greater measure than 
even the King’s command, secured the protection of Teak against 
injury. N(djody ventures even to remove a leaf from fear that the 
Nats or (ienii of tfte forest will punish the offender. The forest is 
situated in the midst of a comparatively fertile and well-populated 
country ; hence all the other trees in it are cut down for firewood, so 
that the fori'st is gradually becoming more and more a pure Teak 
for(;st. 

Another instance is the Tahpoon forest in the Tharawaddie dis- 
tric*t, a. fori'st smaller in ('xtent, and much less pure than the former, 
l‘or it cov(‘i*s onl\' half a s(juarc mile, and contains about 150 1. class 
ti*ees which would be ‘100 to the square mile. 

1 will now give an instance of a larger forest district, which has 
not been improved by plantation nor protected against injury, in which 
tlii^ number of 1. class Teak trees has lately been ascertained indepen- 
dently of my owm observations, and which may serve to prove, that the 
r(‘su1t giv^en above comes near to the truth. This is the lower part of 
tlu' 1'haukyagat forest lu'ar 'roungoo. Its length is about 8, its average 
brc‘adth o miles, it covers therefore 21 square miles. The number of 
1. class trees in this forest, has been estimated by my assistant at 
Toung(X), alU'r visiting every part of the same himself, at 2000 trees. 
'This gives 8d trees to the stpiare mile. 

[(). Taking 80 as the average amount of I. class Teak trees 
on the s(]viare mile, the number of those trees in a certain forest dis- 
trict, the area of which is known, can easily bo ascertained. The 
results of these calculations are exhibited in Tables IV. and V. 

17. It will be seen that Table IV. gives the amount of I. class 
Ti^ixk trees in all fi)rest districts together, equal to 58 i, 060. Tliis 
number is considerably liiglier than that given in the tabular state- 
numt annexed to the report of 1855, which shows only 43,500 trees of 
6 feet in girth and above. 

48. Hut it must be remembered that the latter statement includes 
niMther the southern forests nor the forests west of the Irrawaddie, 
aiul further, that it was made exclusively from the returns obtained 
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from the Gouns^waj's or native subordinates of tlio department. These 
are very useful in their way, but their statistical returns of tlie forests 
are, in most cases, far from accurate. This is evident from Table V. of 
this report, where the results of my observations and the numbers 
given by the Goungways are compared with each other. 

49. In a small portion of the Khabong forests while travelling 
through it, I saw and counted myself 1290 i. class trees. The Goung- 
way\s register gives, for the whole forest, only 1 050. 

While travelling through the Kyouiisouk forests, 1 saw in two days 
102 trees above 0 feet in girth. The Goungway gives 295 for the 
entire district. 

50. With regard to seasoned timber, their want of accuraey is 
apparent even in a higher degree. The Goungways give for all four 
districts together 4201 seasoned trees, and I liave observed 1909. It 
is not likely that in travelling through a small portion of the four 
districts, I should have met with nearly one half of all s(‘as(med tribes 
existing in the same. Thus, it is not to be wondered at, that my estimate 
of the I. class trees in those 4 districts, is more than live times as 
large as that of the Goungways. 

51. The principal reason for this want of accuracy is the fact, 
that only very few Goungways are acquainted with llie wliole of* tlu'ir 
district. I havx', on my late tour, frecpiently had op])ortuniti(‘s of test- 
ing the local knowledge of these subordinates, and have found, in most, 
cases, that whenever 1 direet(‘d my excursions away from the ])a1]isaml 
roads, the country appeared entirely unknown to tliem, and tliat w(*, 
not seldom, met witli patches of Teak, where tlie Goungways liad 
denied the existence of this tree. 

52. I fear, that in most cases, the numerical ndurus of tlu^ Goung- 
ways are more the result of general opinions entertaimal by tluun, or 
concocted during their ^ dolco far niente^ with their friends and relatives, 
than of actual observation. 

5-h The operation of marking all trees above six eul^its in girth, 
wdiieh will be completed in 1802 for the whole country, will give ns a 
more accurate idea of the actual number of full-sized trees in the 
country, than can at present be formed from any data available. We 
shall tlien see, how much the numbers contained in Table IV. as tho 
probable amount of timber to V>e expected from each of the 4 forest 
districts, deviate from the actual state of things. 
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51. But even supposing tliat tliese numbers were correct, they 

would not give an accurate expression 

6. CauPCB that will prevent the whole actual amount to bo expected, 

amount from being brought down. ^ 

We have above already alluded to se- 
veral modifications, to which the numbers of trees to be girdled Avill 
bo subjected ; we will now proceed to dis(*uss sevxM*al other circum- 
stances, that will materially diminish the amount of timber available, 
at least for a considerable number of years. 

55. The ])r(Kluce of c‘ntire forest districts cannot be brought t(^ 
the main river, because the streams, which in this country form the 
only means of communication by which timber can be brought down, 
ar(i obstructed in their course, some by rocks, others by accumula- 
tions of niass(‘s of living or dry vegetation. 

50. Obsti-uctions of the latter kind are very frequent in many 
tributaries, both of the Sittang and the Irrawaddie valley, especially in 
the lower ])art of their course, where their beds are luh in deep ravines, 
but shallow, and not seldom s])read out into numerous branches. The 
origin of th('s(‘ accumulations of trees, branches, sand, etc., is either an 
accid(*ntal stoppages in the bed of the river, caused by a fallen ti'ee, or 
by a k'w logs of timber not removed in time before the fall of the 
wat(‘r, or it is tlu; over-luxuriant growth of jungle which takes ]) 0 sses- 
sion of the bed of the river, narrowing its channel and dividing it into 
several branclu's. 

57. Bxanqiles of such obstructions are, in the vSittang valley, 
those of tlu^ Vainway and Binedah Choung, which of late have pre- 
v(‘ntcd any timber from being brought down from these forests, in 
th(‘ li-rawaddie valley, the iMinhla Clioung, a tributary of the U])])er 
lllaine or Kouklhaii river, where every log has, for a long distance, to bo 
dragged overland by biitValoes, before reaching the lower unobstructed 
part ol‘ the I’iver. Similar o])st met ions make it necessary to remove 
llu' timber growing near the Magayee Chouug and its tributaries on 
carls a, distaiu*c of 0 miles to the Oukkan Choung, aiiotlier tributary of 
ih(‘ lllaine river. 

58. 1'he removal of these Jiud similar obstructions, will require 
.sonu' outlay of capital, but will be a matter of no great difficulty, and 
will undoubtedly amply repay its expenses within a sliort time. 

59. Bar uu)re difficult are those obstructions that are caused by 
rocks, which cither make tl»e channel too narrow, or render the eoiirso 
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(>f it so irregular that logs cannot pass through it and often aro broken 
to pieces by the force of the current. 

00. In some instances such obstructions, thougli of formidable ap- 
pearance in the dry season, offer no impediment to the floating down of 
timber in the rains, as the water rises high enough to cover tlic rocks, or at 
least to render the passage between them wide enough for the pur])ose. 
Of this kind is the magnificent water-fall of the Khoimsonk river, one of 
the branches of the Nawing, at Kadignazin, which, in the dry season, ap- 
])ears as an insuperable obstruction, but \yhere, in the heighth of the rains, 
to give tlio expression of the Burmese foresters of that district, it is 
awful to see how one log after the other takes the leap over the rocks 
into the deep abyss below, and then quietly floats on in the smooth 
waters beneatli. 

()l. Of the other kind are the rapids of the Koon and n])oo 
(’houngs, two of the principal western tributaries of the Sittang river. 
'Fhese rapids, which block iij) the course of the rivers, just before 
they leave the hills and enter the plains, are from 5 to (> miles long, 
and in sonii* places the water nishes througli narrow channels dug out 
between high walls of rock, in others the bed is lillcal up with largo 
detached masses of stone broken off from the barrier of rocks that 
once oppos(Ml its(.*lf to the torrent. 

02. The forests on the upper part of these Choungs have never 
be(ui worked, and are probably the richest in Burmali. IIcto 1\‘ak is 
to be met with, not only at a distance of 2 or 0 miles from the watci-- 
way as in otlu'r districts, but it is found to cover the slopes of the 
lulls close to the principal river and its tributaries. In these regions 
this valuable tree has only had to c<mtend with one enemy, viz. with 
the hill cultivation or Toung}\as. If this^ destructive mode of cultiva- 
tion had not converted more than one half of the country into an 
impenetrable and unhealthy wilderness, the whole would probably be 
one uninterrupted forest, with Teak as one of its prevailing ti’e(‘s. 

ti‘i. But even now, the treasures of these Ibrests will, in one or 
t wo harvests, more than r(jpriy the outlay to bo made for the removal of 
the oV>structions just mentioned. Every preparation has been mad(». 
fur the purpose, sketch maps have been taken of the whole of the rapids, 
and most of the rocks to be blasted^have even been measured, so that 
it is to be hoped, that before the time for working these forests ar- 
rives, these two important water-ways may be cleared ; a work which 
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will not only increast3 tlio supply of timber, but throw open the fertile 
country above the rapids tf) trade and an enlarged population. 

Oi. Similar rapids have hitherto entirely shut up the Bobaiii 
forest in the Tharawaddie district, and are obstructing the courses of 
numerous smaller tributaries which, if cleared, would become important 
channels for the timber growing on and near their banks. 

65. But even these difficulties may be removed in the course of 
years, and thus the amount of timber yearly available, increased. Still 
aft(‘r the opening of aB the principal and minor water-courses shall 
hav(' b(‘en completed, a considerable number of trees will remain un- 
available, as their removal is connected witli difficulties that cannot 
be at onc(} ovcrcc^me, though they may be conquered by long experience 
and a gradual increase in skill on the part of the workmen employed. 

66. Such is not the case with any of those forests that are situat- 
ed in the plains, for though the absence of roads forbids the use of 
wluH‘Is and carts, timber is dragg(‘d during the rains with comparatives 
eas(‘ for long distanc(‘S to the water-way by elephants as well as by 
Indfaloes. Hut unfortunately almost all forests in the plains have been 
so much reduced by the wasteful working of former years, that for 
many’ working seasons to come, they will only yield a very limited 
amount of timber. 

67. The only rich forests are those in the hills, and these, though 
not very high, are still steep and irregular enough to make the drag- 
ging of logs to the water-way a most difficult and sometimes an imprac- 
ticable undertaking. This is especially the case for all those trees, 
that are on slopes or ridges, not immediately contiguous to a water-way, 
but standing at some distance from the same. Such trees have hitherto 
nc'ver been touched, except .by tlio cultivators of Toungyas, and can 
only be made available, by smoothing into a kind of road the irregular 
and widely branched ridges, or the equally tortuous and uneven ravines, 
over and tlirougli wliicli the logs must be dragged to the water-way. 
Hero and there works will have to be undertaken, in order to improve 
these tracks, and sometimes it will even be necessary to construct rough 
bridges, to open a road for the produce of whole forest districts. 

68. There is one circumstanco besides those mentioned, which 
will sometimes cause some irregularity in the supply, and will, it is to 
be feared, involve in some cases the loss of considerable quantities of 
timber. This is the peculiar difficulty and danger whicli rafts of timber 
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liavo to encounter,, when floated from Sittan^ down by the creeks to 
Kangoon. 

69. Thcvsc arc of two kinds. During the spring tides which occur 
twice a month, the bore in the lower part of the Sittang river is so 
Anolcnt, that those rafts whicli happen to mec't the same, are rarely 
saved from destruction. Hence, many thousand logs of timber have 
been lost, some of which have been drifted out to sea, and others iwo 
said to be buried in the wide sandbanks near the mouth of the river. 

70. A difficulty of another kind awaits the rafts in their passage 
througli the creeks. The channel, which is practicable for timber only 
for two or three months in the year, is shallow, narrow and winding, 
and it does not seldom happen that r«afts, which had been delayed at 
Sittang in order to avoid the bore are, through a sudden fall of the 
water, at once left high and dry, and thus detained until tlu? rise of the 
water in the next year sets them afloat. 1^lms owing to an iinexpc*(*t(‘d- 
ly early foil of the water, only a small portion of timber from tlui Sit- 
tang feu'ests has reached Eangoon, and several rafts have been sto])p(‘d 
on the way, that must now be watched at considerable expense ibi* 
nearly a year, until the flood of next year shall release them. 

71. To bring the timber from the Sittang forest to Moiilmein, 
would hardly he less difficult or dangerous, ^riic projected eaiuil, however, 
which it is expected will make it possible to bring down timber during 
all seasons of the year, and which will facilitate the entrance from the 
Sittang river into the creeks will, [if completed,] if it does not entir(‘ly 
remove the danger, at least contribute towards rendering the sup[)ly of 
timber from Toungoo more certain than it can be at present. 

72. Taking together all hindrances and difficulties discussed 
above, it is evident that, for a long series ^if years to come, it will not be 
possible to bring to market the whohi amount of 1. class trees that 
might he felled every year which, as stated in Table) IV., will be likely to 
vary from 18,700 to 89,000 logs a year. The estimate of my ])rede- 
cessor, viz. 18,000 logs a year is, therefore, for the first years at least, 
probably not very much under the amount that will actually be brought 
down from tlie forcst.s. 

78. We now proceed to discuss the task to be fulfilled, before tho 

7. Amount of old seasoned timber timber that will bo seasoned under 
at present in the forests. , i , it i i i 

^ the now system, can l)c brought down, 

that is before 1859. Tliis task is the removal of all or tlie greater 
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portion of the seasoned and Nathat timber, jit present lyini^ in the 
forests. 

74. The amount of the same is very considerable, but to form 
anything lik(j an accurate estimate of tlie numbers is hai'dly possibh?. 
in the re])ort for 18o5 the number of seasoned and Nathat timber 
contained in the southern forests and sold under notiheation dated ^jOth 
May, l(Sr)l., to Messrs. Fowle and Co. is stated to have been 12,512 logs. 
Of iliese there have actually been removed from' the forests by the 
]mrchaser, l),bl5 logs. Hence the remaining would be only 2,897 logs, 
thit the amount left at the dose (jf the contract in the forests, according 
to the' last statement made by the Goungways, is about 7,81 o logs. 
Add to tills the number of trees girdled by order of my predecessor, 
which will be av'ailable in 1857 and 1858, 4,500 logs. (In Table VI. of 
the H('port for 1855 a larger number, viz. 8,05(> trees are stated to 
have been girdled by the orders of the Ofl'g. Superintendent of forests. 
Jhit a rec(‘nt investigation has shown that the orders were only partly 
executc'd by the subordinates of the Depai’tment. Hence the dilfereiice) 
and th(^ number of seasoned and Nathat trees available before 1859 
from the southern forests will be 12,»H8 logs. 

75. 11ie amount of seasoned timber contained in the remaininor 
forest districts, with the exception of those on the west side of the irra- 
waddii', is stated in the same lleport as ecpial to 22,107 logs. 

Ihit this statcunent is, like that of the southern forests, based on 
data which, as sliown in para. 17, are in generjil tar too low. 

70. An amount many times larger is obtained by em])loying the 
innnbiM’s obtained in the four districts above-mentioned in Tables IV. 
ami V. Here about t)0 Nathat and seasoned trees, standing and felled, 
wei’(' obs(']‘ved on one squar 4 >inile. So large a proportion is, however, 
not to be found in the other districts. It is perhaps nearer to the 
truth to take only 25 seasoned trees as the probable amount of 
seasoiK'd timber on a s(piarc mile, thus the whole of the forests except 
the southern division would contain, 25 % 0240 square miles = 
15(), ()()() Nathat and seasoned trees. Add to this 12,olo, remaining 
unremoved in tlu' southern forests, and the amount will be 108,813. 

77. Ihit of this number the jungle tires will probably destroy or 
render valueless onr-fhird, in the dry seasons of 1857 and 1858, and on 
nc(*ount of the obstructions, few of which will bo removed before 1859, 
(DUffhrr third will have to remain in the forests, so that only about 
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r >(),000 will be available. Of these, 13,000 logs will ])robably be brought 
down on aecoTint of the contracts concluded this year ; there remain 
therefore, for 1857 and 1858, 43,000 logs, which would give an average 
supply of 21,500 logs per year. 

78. It is, however, not likely, that the contractors will find it 
woi:th their while to bring down the whole of this amount, because it 
is spread over the whole of the forest districts, and not concentrated 
in one division only, as it will be after the working according to tho 
new system shall have commenced. 

79. These facts will now enable us to see that it would not have 
been advisable, to delay the opening of the regular forest work b('yond 
1859 ; for a delay of another year would be likely to cause an interrup- 
tion in the supply of timber, and in the employment to be giv(ni to 
contractors, which would render it diffi(‘ulb at the beginning of tho 
regailar work, to obtain the services of efficient forest contractors for 
the same. 

80. For I must here beg to observe that there is in this country 

8. Contractors engaged for removing IlO particular class ot ])eO])le who 
the old seasoned timber from thuiorcts. jj. to cut tli 

timber, drag it into the water and float it to market, and wliosti service's 
would always be available for these purposes. If a class of forc'sters 
existed in this country, as in those forests that send their timlx'r down 
to Moulmciii, in possession of the only efiicient means for bringing 
down timber, viz., elejdiiints, and who hyloiig experience liave acquired 
a certain degree of skill, it would have Lee ri no difficult undertaking 
to work the forests on Government account. 

81. But instead of finding a class of foresters ready to do tho 
work, and provided with the means of ^h:>ing it properly, a host of 
rogues were ready enough to enter into contracts and to receive 
advances, and either to make away with them or to carry on tlie work 
in the disorderly and w'asteful manner which has hitherto been the bane 
of the Rangoon timber trade, and the destruction of the Rangoon 
forests. The result would not have b( 3 en accordant with tho wivshes of 
Government if contracts had been entered into with this class of 
persons. 

82. Only in the Touugoo forests, and in two of the others was it 
found possible to secure the services of efficient and experienced foresters 
with clepliants, who had two years ago come from Moulmein, in order 
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to be employed in the removal of bona lido private timber from the 
Sittang forests. In the others it was no easy task to obtain the 
services of men of sufficient means and influence and of reputed good 
character, and those obtained had only buffaloes at their disposal, and 
could therefore, as the cutting up of large logs into small timber had 
been forbidden, only attempt to remove a portion of the under-sized 
logs, and such of the full-sized as were near the water-way. 

8fl. Thus the contracts concluded for this year were %ade with 
parties of very different classes and occupations ; for out of the 
twenty-four contractors engaged were : 


Myookes, 1 

Tikthag{‘es, 2 

Suljor{linat(‘s of the Forest Department, 11 

IhiriiH'se tinibei- merchants, 4 

Fersons of no ])articular trade, 1 

Forest (;rs from Muulmein, 5 


Total, 21 

81. In order to im])rove this state of things, a number of Moul- 
iiK'in forestc'rs must be induced to come over to this jn'ovince with 
their eJe[)hants, and entiTprizing inhabitants of this country must 
purchase^ a. innuber of these animals, without which timber of good 
si/i's cannot bo brought down from our forests. jMeasures thus to 
elfect the gradual introduction and formation of an effective class of 
foresters have been taken, and have succeeded so far, that two of the 
sontiu'rii forests as abovementioned are at present being worked 
with elephants. 

85. But these measures can have little chance of success, unless 
imiiiteiTiij)ted and profitable forest work can be offered for a number 
of years to the contractors, who, if they should find their hopes 
disappointed, will not hesitate to return to their former profitable 
occupation in tlio forests of the Shan and Kareen countries, or may 
ov('n be induced to employ their elephants in the royal forests beyond 
the Burmese frontier, if the report be true that the use of these 
auinuds for forest work is likely to bo permitted by the King of 
Burmah. 
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86. The difficulty of securing the services of effective foresters 
with elephants for the forests of this country is so much the greater, 
as there is one peculiar disadvantage here wliich is not felt on the 
Martaban side. Here the catching of elephants is prohibitiul : th(>re 
it is permitted. Hvery animal therefore, that dies or is lost during 
the w'orking season (and the number of such losses is always consider- 
able,) must be rej)laced from beyond tlie Panlong mountains, or from 
the SahveSi valley, either via Shouegyeen or via Moulmein, a journey 
always long and ex{)ensive, and during the rains wholly im])racticable ; 
whereas on the Martaban side the foresters have constantly a supply 
of these animals at very low prices at their command. 

87. We will now proceed to discuss a few of the conclusions 

9. Which of the modes for bringing that may already be drawn from the 
down timber is the most advantageous ? jiiTaugeinents ma(h‘ for 

the removfil of the old seasoned and Nathat timber during this season 
from our forest. 

88. There appear to be three different modes of obtaining revenue 
from the forests, and these three modes have^been eni))I()ye(l more or 
less in the administration of the forests of tin's country and of tlie 
Tenasserim provinces. 

I. The levying of a duty, either uniform or ad rahtrem on every log 
brouglit from the forests, the felling of the ti'ees being (‘itli(‘r fr(‘(‘, or 
restricted to the holders of a permit or grant. This mode has laid 
the foundation of the important timber trade of M{ujlnj(‘in, but has, at 
the same time, served to destroy the Attaran forests in less than 2o 
years. 

II. By selling the whoh? of the seasoned timlxu' existing in a 
certain forest district to the highest biddy^^ price on eac*h log, or 
each s(*[)arato class of logs, Ijeing stipulat(*d at the sale. ^Diis ])ric(; to 
be paid h^r the timber when it is brought down fi’om the forests. On 
this principle, as mentioned in para. 71*, the greater j)()rtion of tiui 
seasoned timber of tlie southern forests has been removed within 
1854, 1855, and 1856 by Messrs. K. Fowle and Co. 

III. By bringing down the tirribcu* from tlie forests on aceount of' 
the Forest I3(‘partment, and disposing of tlie same by periodical sales 
to the highest bidder. 

89. The o)K.‘ratioiis of this year hav(* been conducted according 
to the last principle', it having been recummended by the Sn[)renie 
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(jovt'i’innoiil ill prcferciicu to any oilier. 'Vlw results now beftjro us 
will serve to show — 

1st. 11iat th(3 third principle is practicahlo in this country and 

2nd. I^hat it is likely to ^ive a higher revenue than either of the 
l.wo otlu'rs, though not in the same measure as might at first sight be 
expected. 

90. ^riie discussion of the first of these two ])oints would b(^ 

]0. nrinp[iii{» down of timber on Siijicrfluous^ had it not bccil a vcrv 
necount of Uovernment is practicable. ^,<.,,^.,.,,1 „pi„io„^ only i.trionfr those 

(‘iigaged in the limber ti'ade of this country, but also among Covern- 
nuuit oHicials, tliat any attcin])t to work the forests on Government 
account would b(‘ a failure^ and tliat the only result would be a serious 
iiitiTriiption in the supply of timber at Kangoon. 

91. 11ie arrangc'incnts for cntia-ing into contracts for tlie purpose 
of* nauoving Goveriinieiit timber from the forests wt‘re commenced on 
fh(' loth of Fc‘bi-uary, the first contract was concluded on the 1st 
iMai’c'h for llui llohiiee district, and tlu^ last on the J4th July for the 
Mai/e](Hi for(‘Sts. Notwithstanding the short time given, which, in 
most eases, rendered it impossible for the contractors to make arrange- 
iMiaifs’for felling the trc‘(‘s still standing', and limited their operations 
to fh(' logs already felh'd, tlu^ following amount of timlier lias been 


bi<»nght down. 

4V) ^ronngoo to the I st of DctobiT, 4,719 logs. 

'i\) rroHU* to the 1st Novmnber, l,(.)l-8 ,, 

'To Rangoon to the? 1 0th Dt'cember, o^51o ,, 


The total aniouiit is therefuiv, 10,880 

And as lluTi' are ^t^till exjiecUHl or on 

their way, 2,200 


Tlu^ amount likely to eoine down this 

si'ason is, 14,08tt 

This has beim aei’oniplished by 

9 cont raeting ])arties, in 12 forest <lislriels, with about l<^0 

eU']>hants. 

lo Ditto ditto in 18 forest districts with biilfaloes, 


Total 21- Ditto ditto 40 forest districts. 


n 
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The ininiber of forest districts in the wliole country, incliidiiio' 
those districts that will still Imvo to be formed on the west side of 
the IiTiUvaddie, wliere they liavo not yet been fixed, may bo (\stimated 
at about forty-five, so that tim])er lias been bron^lit from two-thii-ds 
of the whole of the forest districts already. 

02. The qucwstion therefore, whether it is possible to bring down 

11. Tins mode for the present more advan- timber on (Jovernment account is 
ta"cous, thafi either the clutv svstem or tho .i i * i i ' ii* 

system of selling the seasoned Umber iu the doCKlod in the alhrmatlVO. 

But it still remains to be sliown, 
that tho rates ])aid to tlie contractors and the other expenses coiiiu'cti'd 
with bringing down the timber, — further, the unavoidable losses by 
breach of contract, from fraud or robbery, or from natural accidents, — 
are not so considerable as to ])reclude all jiossibility of a n'veiuu' tVom 
our o})crations. 

9o. Wc will begin with the latter point. It could not Ix* expect- 
Losses from dishonest transactions. tliat this first worlvilig si'ason would 
be completed without attempts at dishonest trnnsactions bchig made. 

1M-. In the Tharawaddie district, several contractors and subordi- 


nates of the Forest Department found it more |)rolitablo, si‘ci‘etly, ;if(cr 
erasure of the marksof tlie F<»rest Department, to sc‘11 the timlx'd which 
was being liroiiglit down on (.i<»veniment account to ])]*ivat(‘ pmdic's, jind 
to excliango a number of tine large logs for an (‘([iinl niunlxM* ot* inferinr 
ones. As most of tho subordinates (»f thi' Fort'sl D(‘pai‘tnu.‘nt ol’ tlmt 
district ap])ejir to have been more (jr 1(‘ss implicated, or at least to have 
connived at tho fraud, it would jirobably have remained nnnotleed, bad 
it not been for the energy and vigilance of (_’a))t. D. Brown, thc^ 
Assistant Commissioner of the district. With his vigorous assistance, 


it has been possible to take siicli measiw^'s as will securer tl)(‘ i*('cov(‘rv 
of the stolen timber, and tlie detectiem and [)imishm(mt of tlu' culprits. 
xV recurrence of similar frauds can in this country scarcely be ])r('V(‘nted 
as long as private tirnlx'r growui in l*(‘gu is fiermitted to b('< an artiele 
of trade. 


95. It appeared thorc-fon^ a necessary measure, to limit tho tinu^ 
to which j)rivate timber grown in lAgu ami intended for sale or export 
may bo passed for duty at tho revenue stations. IMiis limit has been 
fixed for tluj 1st January, 1858, in the n])pended notification, dabxl 
20th October, 1850, and issued by orders of the Comniission(‘r and 
(ioveriior-Ceiieraks agent. This measure is no more than a natural 
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foiiscqiionco of tlic former measures taken for closing the fjiu sis. Hie 
first st(5]) was, as will ])0 remembered, the permission to bring away 
bona lido private timber from v'Hhui tlio forest limits in the southern 
forests up to the dOtli May, 185i, in the others to the 1st January, 
I8o0. By now permitting the owners to bring to market up to the 
1st January, 1858, sueh of their timber, as may still be lying in the 
ilistriet (Kffsii/a of the forest limits, more than ample time is given for 
this o]K*ration. After the 1st of January, 1 858, therefore, only such 
private ^IVak timber can form an article of inland trade in Pegu, as 
has pass(‘d the foreign Custom houses at 1'hyetmew or Toungoo, or as 
has been sold to private ])arti('S by the For(‘st l^epartment. 

bb. Anotlu'r sp(‘cies of fraud latcJy attempted with rc'gard to 
( iov(‘rninent tiinbe‘r is tlie following : the contractor of one f)f the Sit- 
tang foiH'sts iK'ar the frontic'r has preterred dragging a portion of his 
timl)(‘r to tluMiiain rivt‘r in the Burmese territory, with a view aftiu*- 
wards of having tlu' same iinportcal into the British teriatory as foreign 
timia'r. JJie nu'asurc's that have bemi takem for defeating his ])lans 
and ])unishing tin* culprit will, it is hoped, th^ter others from attempt- 
ing a similar Iraud, which can otherwise not be ]>revented, since some 
of tlu' best forests im) situated jiartly in the English and partly in the 
Burnu'si' tm’ritory. 

b7. It would carry us too far if ^ve were Inna' to enter into all 
the vai’ious dishoiu'st transactions, that hav(‘ this season been attempt- 
(mI with rt'giird tt) (lovc'rnmeiit timber. Even near to the timber 
de])ot of Bangoon, the rafts are not safe ladbrc' tluw are drawn up on 
to tht‘ bank, for it is not diihcult, in a dark night, uiuJiserved to cut 
off a numb(M’ of Ic^s and to secure them in])laces that cannot easily be 
discoveuvd. Transactions in jimber in Burmah have in past days been 
t he li(‘ld of the most reiined roguery, and we cannot (‘xpei't that this 
state of things can at once be (’hanged. 

98. In one respex’t, lunvever, a decided improvement has taken 
])lace. Formerly the system of giving advances to parties undertaking 
to bring down timbin’ was the basis of all forest work. A largo 
portion of these advances was never repaid, and those engaged in the 
timber trade were obliged to compensate for the losses in cajhtal by 
taking interest at an exorbitant rate. Yet, without giving advances, 
it W(mld have beim impossible to bring down any timben’ this year on 
(ioverument account. The total amount of the advances given has 
n 2 



Ci)7iipaiiy’s l?s. r),7r)() ; of this amount tlio snui or*(h).’s Us. 
I', lOlMias boon ri'ruiuled, and Co/s Ilupoos 1,551 rcMuaiii still to bo 
repaid. T^hus losses in this respect are not to be feared for this year. 

09. As regards tlie amount of roveniio to bo expeetial from our 
b. Prices ro:\lizc{t at. tlio sales of opcraticuis, the following* data, are avail- 
Government timber. tlioust.n.l six lumdrod t.I.d 

ten lop^s of all descriptions of tlie timber broii,<»;ht down this season on 
(Tovernment account, have been disposed of by sales. 

100. One portion, viz. 2,150 log-s has been sold to the Fi\(a*ntiv(? 
Thio-ineer in Toungoo, and the remainder by public aiu.*tion in Uangoon. 
The price's given for tlie former were considc'rably lower than those 
liitherto paid for timber at Toungoo, but as the logs were of inferior 
rpiality, many having been injured by the jiingh' tires, and as tlie rate's 
for Heating timber down to Rangoon by the Sittang* wei*e so Ingli this 
year, that it was very doubtful wlietlier the sah^ of it at Rangoon 
would have given a liiglier prolit, the disposal of the timber in Toungoo 
appeared an advisable measure. 

101. On the other hand, the prices n'alized at the first sah' of 
Government timber in Rangoon were higher than the ])rices which 
may in future be expected, so that on the whole tlie rc'siilt of these' two 
sales is likely to conve'y a fair idea of what the result of our opi*ratioiis 
will bo for the next few years. 

102. The results are shown in three table's. In No. VI. thej 
diflerent items of the expenditure incurred ejii beihalf of the timbeu'are 
exhibiteel, with the exception of the .salarie^s e>f tlie establislime'ut. In 
No. VII. tlie amejunts realized by the sales are com|)ared with fhe 
total expenses incurred, as stated in Table V^J. In ^Ne). VIII. the' elif- 
fereiice between the net amounts obtained by this ye.*ar5s e>pe*ratioiis, 
and those wliich woulel have be'e*u realized on the same) amount of 
tirnbe^'r by the duty system and liy the) system of se;lling the) harve'st of 
certain forest districts to tlie highest bieider are eoniparexl. 

103. From Table VII. it will be seem, tliat the amounts re'alizeel 
by the sales per tern as well a.s pe*r le>g are) very eliffere'iit. H^he lowe'st 
amount realized was f<n’ Vatthits in 

Rangoon, CV).^s Rs. 7 8 3 per hjg. 

Co.^s Rs. 15 0 5 per ton. 

In Teningoo, Co.^s Rs. 1 0 0 per leig. 

• The highest amount was olitaincel for long pieces (from 50 to 00 
Teet long). 
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in Co/s Rs. 128 12 0 por 

Co/s Us. 81 o 8 pcT toil. 

Ill Toiin<^^oo, CV)/s lls. 40 0 0 per lo^r. 

lot. ^riui c?x])eiis(‘s iiicurrecl lor Orino-ino* the tiinb(T to the 

o. Kxikmisor for bringing the linibep ]^I<ICC‘ of snie, as ('xlnl)ito(l in ^J^iljle \ 1. 
to the place of sale, r. t 

‘ are of seven dinc'nnit kinds. 

First, t'or fellinrr the seasoned trees standing’ in tlic forc^st. Tins 
ainoniit is lix(‘d at Uiipc'o one per tree in the C(.)ntraets for tlie Toung’oo 
forc'sts, in tin.* oUkm* contracts no se])ai*ato allowance for this operation 
lias been made. It will be observed that nearly one lialf of the trees 
sold at 'J'oiniiroo were standiim*. 

o n 

'I'hv, rat(‘s ])aid to the contraetors for nnnoving the tim- 
bei* from tlio for(‘sts, and bringing’ it to tlu^ jilaces of delivery in this 
y(‘ar liavi^ beam the following*. • 

1. luniifinm. For the timlier from the yuntherii forests, and tho 
Southern portion of the Sitt.ang fon'sts. 

2. For the Xoi*thern division of the Sittang foi’(‘sts. 

d. TsdnjondL On the 1 Maine riv(T fur the Southern Tharawaddic 
fort'sts. 


4. Viji himjcnnui. On tin' Koiiktlian (tlie n])])er ])ortion of the 
IllaiiK' riv(‘r) {’or tin.' iVortlK'ni Tliarawaddie fon^srs. 

b. Vrninr. For the Frmne fore>ts both on th^^ Fast and W est 
siile of the Irrawaddi(X 

(>. For tlu' SontluTn forests W est of tlu‘ Irrawaddii'. 

I'ltinI, I’loating* to tlu' place of sale. I'^or that timber which is 
m»t (h'Hvei’t'd ai Ihnig’oon or sold at- Toiingoo additional (‘\])ens('s are 
inciiriH'd for the floating of the same from the place of delivery b> 
Rangoon. 

Fourth, Securing drawing up on to the banks. 

Fifth. A morti/ation fund for lost ele])hants. 

Fi.rth. K(H'ping and ieeding of e]e])hauts. 

These last three items are caused by the necessity of seeui-ing tho 
timber by di’agging it u]> on the bank at those ])laees wliere it must 
be kept for some time before the sale, or before it can be sent down 
to Rangoon. 

A portion of this work can only be done' with the help of ele- 
])hanis, and tlu'rc'fore five of these animals wen' ])nrehased lor tlu' 
Forest Dc'partnieut at Shoaygyeeii at the amount (^>1 Ciunpany’s Ru[)ees 
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2,700. But tills measure lias been a source of ^eat loss instead of 
^i>*ain to tlie Forest department. For of the wliolo number only two 
remain and are employed in tlio timber depot of Toungoo. One died 
soon after the animals arrived at Toungoo, and the two others th.at 
had been sent to Rangoon died suddenly a few weeks aftca* theii* 
arrival. 

The capital sunk in the purchase of the three elephants lost, 
will bo cljarged against all timber that shall this year be ])roughl» 
down to the depot where the loss took place and the share which 
('aeli portion of the timber sold has to bear is shown in the eohnun 
A mortization fund for lost elephants.^^ "I'he statements in tlu* two 
other columns: require no further explanation, the one I'xhibits tiu' 
expenses inciiri’ed for coolies, whei'e eltqdiants W(n‘e not available' 
for dragging the tim])er up the bank, afid the other the charges lor 
elephant keepers and for the feed of the animals. 

St^rrnflt, The last cohnnn states the expenses of the salt', which 
in Rangoon were one per cent, on the amount renilize'd by ilio same. 

lt)5. If it were our objc'ct to state the amount of net i*evenu(' 
obtained by the Forest department, it would be nec(‘ssary to tak(' iuto 
account besides the itcmis mentioned, also the salaries ol* th(‘ establish- 
ment and all contingent charges connectcHl with the saim'. Ibit as 
the present object is only to compare the ])!‘oc('t'ds of ditlerent inodes 
of collecting revenno, whicli all rc([nire the kee])ing u]) of an (estab- 
lishment, we can dispense with a discussion on that portion of the 
exjKmditure. 

lOb. It is, however, true that this mode of colh'cting revenue 
from the Gov(?rinncnt forests will, in futiin', nupiiro a considcn-ably 
larger establishment. Hut the increase, >\diich on this accemnt ought 
to bo charged against the timber of this y('ar is not considerable, 
as only a few additional ujipointments have lanm made, in cases wIum-o 
it was impossible to carry on the work without them. 

107. From^'^fable VI. it will be observed, that tlio item for 
dragging and floating to the place of (klivery forms more than :Jfh of 
the whole expenditure. This is owing to the great difficulti(\s which 
the dragging of timber to the water-way causes. The work is not 
only hard but unhealthy, and on tliis account the rates for dragging 
must always be heavy, although it is to bo hoped tliftt th(.‘y may in 
time be somewhat diminished. 
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108. Tlio most important result of Table VII. is, that the sum 
total of expenditure has been 85 pen* cent, of the amount realized 
in Rangoon, and 40 per cent, of that realized at Toungoo, tho 
difference between tluivso proportions finds its explanation in the 
coini)aratively low pricc^s realized at T(jiingoo, compared with the 
liigh prices obtained at liangoon. AVe may from this conclude that 
for the future the average amount of expenditure will be 40 per cent- 
of the amount rcialized. 

109. It will further bo remarked that whereas in Toungoo the 
expenses of (jveiy description of timber formed about the same pro- 
])ortion of the amoimt realized, viz. between 10 and 50 per cent., 
this was not tho case in Jbingoon, whei*e it varied from 8 per cent, 
to 12 ])er cent, '^flie reason of this irrc‘gulai-ity is the fact that the 
i-at(‘s ])aid for dragging and floating the tim])er to the ])lace of delivery 
AV(M*e in 9\)nngoo different for each descri])tion of timber, whereas in 
Rangoon tiny were more of a uniform character, 'fhese more uniform 
rat(‘s foi* dragging etc. though vc'iy convemieut, must, however, be 
considered as an exc(‘ptional measure. It was adopteil because it 
could not be exi)t‘cted that the contractors, being without elephants, 
woiihl be able to drag any but small logs from the forests, and that 
all larger logs that tiny might bring d(.)wn, would la^ f.nind in or near 
tlu^ wal(M*-way and thus cause them com])aratively little trouble. 

InfnluiH' most of the contracts to be concluded, will have rates 
similar to those of the Toungoo foi’csts. 

1 10. IMie comparison of the three m^^)des of collecting revenue, 

as exhibited in Table \’fil. shows, as 
d. Clear profit realized. i t i i 

regards the general result, the decided 

advaniag(^ of tin? working of, the toHfcsts on (loveimnumt aeeonnt over 
both the other systmns. It will, Innvever, be observed that this advan- 
tage? is 11(4 the same tor all kinds of logs. For under-sized timber 
(Yatthits) tln're is no advantage or but a trilling one in favour of tho 
pr(‘S(?nt system, whereas for largo logs it is very considerable. The 
latter fact is the only ground we have to hope for a continuance of 
this advantageous state of things ; for tho prices at present realized 
for timb(‘r in Rangoon are scmiowdiat higher than those usually paid 
at Monlmein and can therefore not be expected to maintain their 
present heigl||| 

111. Other circumstances will also contribute to reduce them to 
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a lower stamliird. The first is the yearly iiiei’easing import (»(' Ioiumomi 
timber, geuerally of excellent (piality, both by the Irrawachlie aiul ])y 
the Siitiiiig*. ]3iit instead of disco lira gang* this imjiorb of fbreign 
timber and the dejmessioii of prices that will soon be caused by the 
same, it appears to be the duty of Government to take such measun's 
as may be in its power to im]>rove also the state of the forc'ign forc'sts 
and to prevent their wasteful working. 'J'he measure of substituling 
a uniform rate of duty on every log of foreign timber instead of the 
former e</ riflnrmi duty might serve to discourage the felling and 
exportation of young trees. 

112. llesides this it is likely that the price of teak in gmu'ral 
will ratlu'r decrease than increase, on account of tlie su])])lii's that may 
so(m 1)0 expected from other cpiarters. 4'he teak-])ro(hicing jnirts of 
Java have since the commencement of this century been covered with 
extensive Teak jdantations, the jmxluce of wliiiJi must in time exercise 
some influence on the market. Further tlie hills and valhys in tlie 
interior of this peninsula are said every where to be ciweivd with J\*ak 
forests. The timber from the western portion of the sarnie lias of 
late years been the ])rincipal source of the ^Moulniein timber trade*. 
That from the eastern ])ortion must sooikt or later liiul its way down 
to BaTigkok, and will not fail to have its influence on the prices. 

llo. A fall in the ])rice of Teak would seriously diminish llu^ 
advantage to be dm-ived from under-sized tiinl)er, or even n'uder 
the bi’inging down of the .same a cause of loss instead of gain, but 
it would always leave a considerable advantage in favour of the full- 
sized logs. As long therefore as the latter constitute only a small 
])ortioii of the supply available, a fall in the prices might render tlu5 
present system even a hosing concern. 

1 1 t. But this unnatural proportion between u]id(‘i*-sized and full- 
sized timber is only a transitory one ; as soon as the greater part, 
of the old seasoned timber shall liave been removed from the lbr(‘sts 
and as soon as we succeed in working all the forests with elejihaiits, 
by far the greater portion of the timb(n* will consist of large pi(‘C(‘s, 
and the sale of these will always secure a considerable prolit on the 
operations of the Forest Department. 

1 lo. From Tabh^ V II. it appears that the average amount realiziMl 
lor each of th(? il,()10 logs sold has been rupees 10. (^‘< h(‘S(! 2,1S2 

logs were under-sized, which were sold at an average of nipi'cs 0 per 
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lug and 1,428 full-sized which on an average realized rupees 18 per log. 
In Moulm^in the present market value of full-sized timber is from 
1 5 to 20 rupees per log, which very well corresponds with the prices 
realized in the two sales at Toungoo and Rangoon. 

110, It is probable, that the timber that is to be brought down 
within the next two years will realize on an average the same price 
as this year, viz. 10 rupees per log, but that the new timber which 
will come down in 1 859, and the greater part of which will be full- 
sized, will on an average realize Company's Rupees 15. Deducting 
from these amounts 40 per cent, for the expenses of bringing down, 
etc. there remains for the next two years, as the probable clear profit 
of our operations, rupees G per log, and after 1859, rupees 9 per log, 
not taking into consideration the salaries of the establishment, &c. 

117. These numbers have been taken for the calculations in 


Table IX. as regards the estimate of annual revenue to be expected 
in this and future years. From this table, it will be seen that we have 
eveVy reason to hope that the net revenue from the forests will bo 
stejidily increasing, until all Teak localities in the province shall have 
been made availal)le, but that after deducting the expenses for the 
estabKshinent and contingencies, it is never likely to exceed one 
lakh and a half a year. 

118. We have hitherto discussed the advantages of the system 

now in operation only, which for the 

the most profitable system that could 
b(^ selected. But it is to be hoped, that after a series of years it 
will be practicable with regard to the working of the forests, to 
coniine the duties of the Fort;^^^ Department to the three first operations 
viz. marking, girdling, and felling, and to leave the removal of the 
timber to the purchasers. This is the mode practised in most Europi'an 
forests. For a continuance this method will be found preferable, 
because it will free the Forest Department from the overwhelming 
amount of entirely heterogenous work, which cannot but curtail the 
time and attentit)n that ought to be given to the proper duties of forest 
administration, viz. to the measures which must bo taken for the 
preservation, extension and consolidation of the forests. 

119. It iif, however, quite as evident that for the present such 
a change would not be advisable, sinc4.j it would, as the ajin)uuts 


K 
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realizoil by tho sale oi‘ the seasoned iiiuber in the sontlicrn forests 
show, reduce the revenue from the forests by more th{«i one-half, 
(xovernment must therefore, as it were, bo the piom'ers of an iniprovt'd 
working* system and introduce into the country, as well as raise in 
it, a cinss of able foresters with the means of working the forests 
properly. Wluui thi'se improvements shall, to a certain dej^^ree, have 
beim accomplished, when the relative ditliculties and treasures of the 
ditterent forest districts shall have become better known, and lastly, 
when the reputation of Ttangoon timber, shall have been re-establislied, 
then may we expect that enterprisim^ merchants will come forward, 
and availing themselves of the experience collected and the assistance 
prepared by Government, offer such prices for the seasoned timber 
ill the forests as will s('cure the same or even a higher revenue than 
the jireseut systcun. Thus the taking the forest work out of the hands 
of the mercantile community has been no arbiti‘ary measure, they 
have only to offer prices higher than those the Forest Di'partmeut 
by its own working can realize, and the removal of the timber, pre- 
viously seasoned by the Department, may without danger be thrown 
open to their enterprize. 

1*20. Tt w'ould 1)0 useless now to enter into full particulars* con- 
<'i‘rning the execution of those plans tliat must be reserved tor a 
distant future; but as in the course of time this subject might easily 
be lost sight of, it may not bo useless to state a few of the leading 
points that will have to be observed.^ 

i. To S(3ll to the highest bidder tlie permission to bring away 
tin* seasoned timber of a certain forest district, tln^ jmrcliase iiioin'y 
to be paid lx.'fore the working of the forest commences. 

li. This ])ermission to be strictly iiniit(*d to the tn^es that have 
been seasom^d by the Forest Department. 

III. "I'he permission to be available for two y(*ars only. 

IV. A uniform rate p(3r log, largi* or small, to be jiaid over and 
above the purchase money when tlie timb(‘r is lirought down to the 
place of sal(3, and this rate to be for all fon3sts the same, irr(3Spectively 
of' the district from which the timber is brought down. 

V. All disput(3s lietwecn different purchasers regarding timber 
from diffenmt forests, to b(3 settled liy the Superint(3ndent of For(*sts. 

These iiv(3 points being secured, the proposed chang{3 may, in 
tilin', be adojiled without risk. 
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121. In the pi’occrling' discussions, one point has purposely ])oeii 

TO T? Vi r VI omitted, viz. the outlay of capital for 

1.5. Kxpcnditurc ot capital ncccssa- ^ ^ 

ry for facilitating the working of the carrying OTi the working of the forests 

on Goverinncnt account. The outlay of 
(capita, 1 for this purpose will bo required — 

1 . In order to render the present timber depots and ])laces of 
sale accessible to purchasers, and to make the necessary arrangements 
for facilitating the d7*awing up and securing of tlie logs on the bank. 

2. For the removal of obstructions in the water-courses by which 
the timbei’ is to be brought down from the forests. 

d. For works to facilitate the dragging of logs to the water-way 
from the forests. We b(‘ghi with the latter point. 

122. If the ^JVak forests of this country were compact masses, 
it would be woi’th our while to construct roads through them, and from 
th(i same to the water-way, in order to facilitate the removal of fclhal 
trees, and thus to render that part of forest work less exj)ensive. Hat 
such a measure could bo of no avail in our h^rests, whei’O the isolated 
patclu's of t(‘ak are often miles distant from each other, and where in 
many cases singhi ^IVak tree's scattered here and there among a multi- 
tmh^ -ol’ otlu'i* trees eonstitute what are called the 'Peak forests of 
Ihirmah. Road-building therefore, which in a Euro]7ean foi’cst ad- 
ministration, forms an impoi'tant item in the outlay of capital, can 
]n'r(‘, with a lew exe(*])tions, be only undertaken wlien, perhaps after 
th(' lapse' of a century, the eneU'avours to consolidate the forests shall 
have be'e'ii e-rowiu'd with suece’ss. 

12‘5. A few impi'oveme'iits, howe'ven’, especially in the hilly parts 
of the' e'oiintrv, must be inaele', without going to the expense' e.)f build- 
ing re'gul.M* I'oads. 1 me\an tlu' cU'aring of tracks over the ridge's of tlu'- 
iiills, wliic'h, at h'ast in ilio evntral Yomah range can ge'iu'raliy bo 
maeh' available' for dragging the' logs to the water-way. To this might, 
in some> case's, be^ axlele'd the bridging ove'r e)f ravines whie'li interrupt 
the way, without atlbreliug the advantage of a water-course and the 
»me>othlng of a slope down winch the logs may glide into tlm river. 

121. Rut the execution of nK)st of these imprewements must, at 
le3a,stfe>r the prese'ut, bo le^ft to those parties who enter into contracts 
lor bringing de)wn the timbcT*, not only be'cause these parties will be 
be'tler able te) jiielge^ which iitiprovemenis will be me>st usetul tor tlu'ir 
|)Mrtieular wants, but also because they will be able to do such work 
JO 2 
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ill the interior of the country, away from all habitations, at less expense 
than the Forest Department. In order to encourage them, however, to 
undertake such works, the Department must sliare the expenses. How 
this share is to be determined, is a question to be decided upon by 
future experience. 

125. The opening of the obstructions in the rivers by blasting 
the rocks, or by removing those impediments that, consist of dry 
branches, over-luxuriant vegetation, etc. demands a second outlay of 
capital and one not to be too long delayed. It will in a short time 
more than repay itself by the increase of the supply of timber, at 
present shut up by such obstructions. 

126. Different from this, is the outlay of capital necessary for the 
Government timber depots in Rangoon, Toungoo, and Prome. V\^) 
have already mentioned above, the necessity of purchasing a number 
of elephants for drawing up the timber immediately after its arrival, 
and for arranging it systematically according to the different descrip- 
tions of logs. It is true that during the spring tides this work can 
bo accomplished by men, but to manage the work in this manner, 
would create both loss and confusion. For the work of drawing up 
and classifying about 20,000 logs of timber cannot be done properly, 
if a few days only twice in the month can be devoted to tliis purpose ; 
especially, as the timber generally does not arrive at the stations all 
the year round, but only from July to December. — The depots in 
Toungoo and Promo only being required for the collection of timber 
from the different forests, for the purpose of rafting the same previous- 
ly to sending it down to Rangoon, as well as for the purpose of kei'ping 
small quantities that are to be sold by auction, the outlay required for 
arrangements in these places will be very limited. 

127. In Rangoon however, where the whole of the timber must 
be kept for months, and sometimes for a year or more, for the purpose 
of being sold, and where, if kept in the river, it would be exposed to 
the danger of being stolen, or driven to sea by the strength of the 
current, or attacked by the Teredo Navalis, arrangements must be made 
to secure the timber on dry ground. In order to facilitate the ojx'ra- 
tions of drawing up the timber for security and dragging down 
the same for removal by the purchasers, it is necessary to slope the 
high bank of the river down to the level of the neap tides. 

128. Further, roads must be built leading to the timber depot. 
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and a road along the same, so as to render all parts of it easily acces- 
sible to the purchasers and to the servants of the DepartTnent. For 
the amount to be realized by the sales will, to a certain degree, d(»pend 
on two circumstances : First, on the facility given to the intending 
purchaser for examining the timber before the sale and forming an 
accurate idea of the value of the lots to be sold. 

Secondly. On the arrangements ihade for selling the timber of 
different descriptions, not promiscuously, but in lots, each containing 
but one kind of logs. The latter point is an innovation on the custom 
formerly prevailing at Rangoon. It is an arrangement, that requires 
some trouble and attention, but that, in the end, will amply repay itself. 
For when after the introduction of the new system, most of the trees 
to be felled shall be of nearly equal size, many circumstances will 
continue to render it impossible to bring down logs of one description 
only. In many forests the water-courses are so winding that no logs 
can be floated through them unless cut up into short lengths, and 
in others again, the distance which the logs must be dragged over- 
land is so considerable, that to reduce their weight as much as possi- 
ble, it will be found necessary to square the timber in the forests. 
The result of the sales, if the different kinds of logs are kept separate, 
will teac^h us, in which shape it is most profitable to bring down the 
timber from the ditferent portions of the forests. But if the timber 
is to be put up on the bank not promiscuously, but according to a 
certain order and system, all parts of the timber depot must be easily 
accessible at all seasons of the year, and this cannot be done without 
the construction of good roads. 

120. The amount to bo expended on works of this kind will 
never bo a lost caj)ital, no^.even if the time should arrive when a 
change of system should make Government timber depots unnecessaiy. 
For those private parties who may then undertake the removal of the 
timber will require suitably situated timber depots in the same places 
where the present ones have been erected, and the improvements 
already made on them, will very considerably increase their value. 

IdO. We now proceed to discuss the last point of the first 

division of this report, viz. : the dis- 
14. Disposal of the timber. i n ^ i i i 

posal of the timber. 1 rivate purcha- 

aeva of timber for salo and for exportation, or for their own use, aro 

either found in Rangoon and other stations on one of the pi’ineipal 
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rivi'rj4, or in the forest districts tbeinselvcs. Tlu' iininbor of tlio 
latter is very limited, and should a demand arise amon<y thcan, they 
must be provided for by special arranp;cTnonts, the conditions bein,<^ 
that they have to remove the timber from the forests themselves, and 
that they pay the average market value of the same, after deducting 
the expenses that would have been incurred in bringing the timber 
down to Rangoon (or about 40 per cent.) this is provided for in the 
forest rules in paragraph 10. 

131. The demands from private parties at Rangoon, and at the 
stations outside of the forest districts, will be met by periodical public 
auctions, of which those in Rangoon will of course be the larg('st, 
and most important. In ordc^r to make the Rangoon sales coiivenitnit 
for the large timber merchants and exporters of timber, it is intended 
to hold the principal sales once a 5 "ear, as soon after the end of the 
working season as possible, probably about the month of Dc'ccmiber. 
But to render a portion of the Government timber directly availaldo 
also for people of limited means, for caTpenters and other arti/ans, 
it is intended to hold a number of smaller sales in Rangoon at stated 
intervals throughout the whole year, perhaps, once in three montlis. 
At these smaller sales, the timber to bo sold will be portion1)d in 
lots of only a few logs each. 

132. Of other stations, Toungoo and Rrome have, for tlui 
present, been selected for the holding of public auctions, and it is 
expected that this will be sufficient, as, the stations situatc.'d al)ov(‘, xva, 
Mecaday and Thayctmyo, cannot be supplied out of any ibrests of 
the British temtories, and as all stations b(;low Pro!ne or ^roungoo on 
the Irrawaddie, or on the Sittang river, as Myan-Oung, MurgycH', 
Basscin, Henzada, Shoaygyeen, and Sittapg town, can always obtaiii 
their supplies from Promc or Toungoo. An increase of the numbei* of 
places where auctions of timber are to be hold is, however, not impos- 
sible, should it be found necessary. 

133. The public departments throughout the country re(|uire to 
be considered separately. Those in the districts above Rangoon can- 
not, as a rule, supply themselves at the Promo or IVuingoo auctions, 
at which in general only a limited number of h)gs, sidlicient Ibj* the 
local consumption, can well be put up for sale. Tluy must therefonj 
bo supydied by special arrangements, and tlu^ prices to be paid bo 
fixed according to the rates realized in Rangoon after deducting that 
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sliarc wliicli the purchasers may have taken in removing the timber 
from the forests. 

iJfl. Public departments in Rangoon, how(iver, as a rule, should 
not be su])j)lied in this manner, but should, like private parties bo 
obliged to go into tlici market. This will undoubtedly be inconvenient 
for many })ublic officers, who would prefer to select for Government 
use the best of the Government timber, but such a measure would 
endanger if not destroy .all hopes of bringing Rangoon to what it 
ought to be, .an important market for Teak timber. This can only be 
elfected by rendering the yearly supply as regular as possible, and by 
taking care that the qu.ality of that brought to market be found improv- 
ing from year to year, it is evident that this object cannot be attained, 
if public de[)artments are .at liberty to supply themselves at their 
option, with the best portion of the yearly haiwest, leaving only the 
timber of inferior quality to be brought into the m.arket. Xor would 
this ])riu(‘iple be economical, for the more steady the supply of good 
timb(?r, the more steady will also be the number of customers from 
abroad, and conscapiently the higher the price realized. This, however, 
does not preclude timbei* being granted in cases of emergency to public 
departments out^3f the stores of the Government timber depot. 

loo. We conclude these observations with a few remarks on 
c.ases where it scxmis advisable to grant ^feak timber to private parties 
without payment, or in a manner different from that hitherto pro- 
posed. 

hh). Under the Rurmese rule, timber for building zayats, Poun- 
gyee Kyoungs, bridges, and other works for religious or benevolent 
pni*])dses, was free from all t.axes and dues, and the fact that under the 
])r('st‘nt ruh', in the interior it has been made impossible, and on the 
larger rivoT’S very difficult, to procure a supply of that timber which in 
their ( 5 stinuition is alone worthy of being employed for such purposes, 
is ])erhaps one of those privations to which the Burmese population 
of this country is most alive. A better opportunity could scarcely bo 
found, to reconcile the minds of the people to the present forest 
laws, than the adoption of liberal measun's in this respect. In com- 
mon justice this liberality must be extended to Christian places of 
worship, and schools in the Kareen and Burmese Christian villages 
in the district. This measure together with its mode of execution 
is embodied in No. XiX, of the new forest rules. 
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137. There are in the forests, besides the timber that may 
properly be called logs, small scantlings in great number ; these are 
partly the branches of felled trees, partly the remainder of large 
stems, out of which a small log has been cut, and partly the stumps 
left standing when the trees were cut down. These stumps, which 
often have a very considerable girth, are not seldom from G to 8 feet 
long, so that in a few cases they might even find a market in Ran- 
goon. 

Whenever it is possible to have these small kinds of timber 
brought to a place of sale, at an expenditure not exceeding the price 
to be obtained for the same, this will be done. The demand, however, 
for scantlings, short logs and crooks for ships and boats, (the latter 
being the produce of branches) will always remain a limited one, 
until the building of ships, or certain manufactures in wood, viz. 
that of shingles, &c. shall be a matter of greater importance in Ran- 
goon, than it is at present. By far the largest portion of these 
small logs, however, must remain in the forest, although they are very 
injurious, since they serve to feed and to increase the jungle tires 
by which aU forests are more or less often visited in the dry season. 

138. It will, in many cases, be possible to clear the forests of 
all these scantlings, if according to the para. 18 of the forest rules, 
permits for one year are given, granting the right to bring away 
such scantlings from certain districts. Necessary precautions, however, 
must be taken to prevent the abuse of such grants. The want of 
such teak scantlings is at present very severely felt, (ispecially in 
the Erome district by the Tikeokes, or the manufacture’s of the 
lacquered Burmese trays, which is one of the most remarkable branches 
of industry in this country. 

139. I will conclude this subject by mentioning, that there are 
in the mountains on the east side of the Hittang, tracts covered with 
Teak, wliich, judging from the description given l)y ditferent parties, 
can, on account of the heighth of the mountains, never be made 
available for Government. 

The Kareens who live in those tracts, are in the habit of using 
Teak for their buildings. In all such districts from whence the tiinlxa* 
cannot under any circumstances be brought away, it will be advisable^ 
to permit the felling yearly of a certain number of trees lor the use 
of the mliabitants. 
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140. Wo now arrive at tlic second part of this report, viz. at 
, tlio discussion of the measures to be 

II. On the preservation of tUo forests, 

taken for the preservation of the 
forests, that is, for their protection against injuries. Teak in this coimtry 
is exposed to injuries of the following kinds : 

]. From injudicious and irregular felling. 

2. From the jungle fires. 

y. From the practice of Toungya, or hill cultivation. 
i. From difierent natural causes, as creepers and parasites, and 
Irom the shadci of other trees. 


1 11. We have in the first part discussed tlie system proposed 

for working the forests and liave 
opcn-atioiis, if faitl.- 
fully carried out, will not endanger 
their preservation. Wo may therefore now confine ourselves to the 
discussion of a few of the different kinds of irmfulur felling that must 
be guarded against in our forest administration. 

1 12. It cannot bo expc‘cted that in this country all unlawful 
felling of Tt'ak will ever entirely cease. 

But as the inducement to fell with the view of selling the timber, 
will be considerably diminished after the 1st of January, 1858, the 
injury to be feared from de})redations of this kind will probably not 
be very consiileralde. 

44io tem})tatioii to fell Teak in order to build Kyoungs, zayats, 
bridges, etc. in the forest districts, or to remove the scantlings and 
small ])ieces with which the forests abound, for the purpose of manufac- 
tures, will be likewise diminished by the introduction of the liberal sys- 
tem of grants of timber for such purposes, already proposed in para. loG. 

1 Id. Further, numerous cases were observed on my tour, both 
by myself and my assistants, in which young Teakjtrees had been 
cut down or mutilated for no purpose whatever, but evidently only 
from a desire to do mischief. It may^ be hoped that the forest rules, 
which, if sanctioned, will invest the Superintendent with the necessary 
power to punish such violations on the spot, will make it possible 
in time to prevent such violation of the forests, 

144. The furs. Towards the cud of the dry season, when 

more than one half of the trees are 
2. rroh'ction ngninst the jungle fires. , . , , , . , 

lealless, and tlio ground is covered 


r 
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with dry loaves and parched-up grass^ a number of accidental or 
natural occurrences very frequently cause an ignition of those dry 
masses. The unextinguished embers of a camp fire, a burning che- 
root, or even tlie friction of two dry bamboos, occasioned by the wind, 
are the causes of such fires, that generally spread over large districts. 
Although they convert the dry covering of the soil to coal and ashes, 
they pass without doing much harm to sound trees of two to three 
feet in girth and upwards. Trees, however, that are not perfectly 
sound, for instance, that have some dry blanches on them, or where 
tlie bark near the ground has fissures, which is not unfrequently the 
case with Teak, — such trees suffer serious damage from these jungle 
fires, and not seldom become hollow, or otherwise injured. 

1 45. Greater still is the damage done to seasoned or Natluit 
trees and logs by these fires. For tlieso are either destroyed or so 
much injured that they lose considerably in value, and not seldom 
does the traveller meet in the forests of Burmah with logs half 
consumed, or with burning trees, or with large heaps of ashes white 
as snow, the remains of valuable timber not removed in time. 

The amount of Government property that is thus being destroyed 
every dry season, is very considerable; thus, when travelling tlii*ough 
the Khaboung and northern Nawing forests, out of 1020 logs and 
Natliat trees observed within 6 days, not less than 578 were half 
consumed by fire, or at least rendered unfit to bo brought to the 
market. Near Tliabalali, m^t far from the noi*thern frontier, from 
3 to 400 large logs were observed a few years ago lying r(*ady for 
removal. Year after year this valuable timber was seen diminishing 
in number from the jungle fires, and now the remainder, little more 
than 100 pieces, have been brought down for the Forest Departimuit. 
The only remedy against this is immediate removal of the timl)er 
as soon as the^trec has been seasoned and felled. Hence it is very 
important to engage such contractors as liave sufficient means at 
their command, and who will exert themselves to remove the seasoned 
timber from the forests as soon as possible. 

146. The jungle fires arc further injurious to seedlings and small 
trees ; although not in so high a degree as might be supposed. 1'he 
blackened sticks that are left as the only remains of young Teak 
appear lifeless, still many revive-, and even those that have been burnt 
down.to the ground, not seldom bring forth a now shoot in tlie ensu- 
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ing rains. But even in these eases, the growth of young Teak is 
retarded for one or more years and rendered more diflicult, as the 
quicker growing jungle gains time to oppi*ess the young tree. 

147. Lastly, the jungle fii’es, in a great measure, retard the in- 
crease and renovation of tlie Teak forests, by destroying an immense 
quantity of Teak seeds that cover the groimd and might otherwise 
have germinated. It would be impossible to put a stop to these 
jungle fires. Under the Burmese rule a law is said to have existed, 
by which every person who wilfully set fire to the forest, or who even 
was guilty of neglect in extinguishing any fires already kindled, was 
severely punished. It is not very likely that tlie Burmese authori- 
ties liave been able to maintain this law in all its force ; and even 
if such were ])ossible, the fires arising from natural causes could not 
be stopped without changing the climate. 

1 18. It is fortunate, however, that these superficial jungle fires 
liave also their good side. They, in a great measure, clear the forest of 
underwood, and not only greatly facilitate the visiting of the same, 
but while on the one hand they destroy a large number of Teak seed- 
lings, they on the other facilitate the growth of those that survive, 
by kee])ing back the growth of bamboos and other underwood and 
thus afibrding light to the young Teak. 

149. Bar more destructive, however, is the inlluence wliich the 

system of hill or Toungya cultivation 

3. rrotcolioii against Toungya culti- J^Cfcit^OS ovur tlu) Teak forests. In 
vutioii. 

those districts that 1 have had an 
opjiortunity of visiting, not less than one-tenth of the whole area 
bore the marks of having been laiil under Toungya cultivation within 
the last eighty years. It is |rue that a portion of these showed signs 
of returning to their (original state (.4 lorest, but this jirocess is (>iie ot 
very long diii*ation, and is harilly ever comjiU'ted within a shorter 
period than from 80 to 100 years. 

150. The peculiarities of this mode of cultivation, as well as its 
injurious elfeet.s upon the Teak forests, have been fully discussed in tho 
riiport fin* 1855, as well as in other reports oii lorest s in India, tor in- 
stance in that given by the Couiiuittee on the effects of tlu' destruction 
of Indian forests, in 1852. For the practice of burning down the finvsl, 
ill order to obtain one single harvest only, is not ])cculiar to Burmali . 
it is general in Assam and in the Ifflls of Central India, 
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151. The points to which we shall have to direct our attention, 
in order to devise means as much as possible to protect the Teak 
forests against this destructive agent arc the following. 

I. Felling, Teak localities are generally preferred by the culti- 
vators. It is difficult to assign a reason for this fact, except in 
their belief, that where Teak is to be found, the soil must be more 
fertile. Under the Burmese rule the younger Teak trees were cut 
down liki' other trees and the larger ones generally mutilated by the 
cutting olf of their branches. The Government Notification dated 
2Gth September, 1853, prohibiting the felling of Teak throughout tho 
country, has in general discouraged parties from felling Teak for the {)ur- 
pose of Touiigya cultivation; still transgressions of this order are not rare. 
I have myself on my tour found not less than twenty-five Toungyas, 
in which, on the whole, 270 Teak trees and Teak seedlings have been 
cut down. Most of these offences have been brought into Court and 
some of tho perpetrators punished. It will not be difficult to put a stop 
to this practice throughout tho country as soon as the superintendent 
sliall have been invested with power to deal summarily witli such cjises. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, that the trees that have thus been 
felled for Toungya cultivation do not all of necessity die. JIany stumps 
arc found to bring forth vigorous shoots, that not seldom attain a 
marketable size, though iJiey never appear to attain any great dimen- 
sions. 

152. II. Burning, The effects cf Toung}^a fires upon large trees, 
seasoned timber, and seedlings, or small trees, arc similnr to those of 
the jungle fires, only in a much higher degree. The dillertuK-e be- 
tween the two is, however, great : in one case only the thin layer of 
dry leaves and grass that covers the groiiud burns away, in the other 
large masses of cut bamboo, branches and trees cause a coniingration, 
that not seldom lasts longer than 2 1 hours and spreads itself with 
irresistible force over the neighbouring forest. It is therefore not to 
bo wondered at, that even large and sound trees suffer considerably 
from the burning of Toungyas. I have several times met with patclu'S 
of old Teak in places that had been under Toungya cultivation. Tho 
trees had an irregular growth, and showed unmistakeablo signs that 
this was owing to their having been exposed to tho Toungya fires. 

153. One peculiar kind of injury caused by tho formafion of 
T.(jungyas is the over-luxuriant {^owth of the dense jungle that in 
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most cases immediately occupies the soil, fertilized by the large amount 
of ashes, and not yet exhausted by the single harvest it has yielded. 
This jungle renders the springing up of young Teak on a Toungya 
locality impossible ; for young Teak never grows except when exposed 
to a certain degree of light. I have, in numerous instances, carefully 
examined the ground around Teak trees loaded with seed in Toungyas, 
and never found one single young plant. The growth of this dense 
jungle whicli, as it were, constitutes what may be called the first period 
after the field has been abandoned, goes on probably for about 40 
years, until the second period commences, in which different species of 
bamboo gain the np])er hand over the mixed jungle. The stems of 
bamboo generally die after having flowered and brought forth fruit, 
that is, after a period of from 10 to 20 years, which, according to an 
o])inion common among the Burmese, is the time the bamboo rccpiircs 
for ntjachiiig maturity. At the end of this time, the decaying bamboo 
makes room for Teak seedlings, which now have a chance of success, 
and may constitute the beginning of anew forest if they succeed in get- 
ting the u]i])er liand of the fresh crop of bamboos just about to replace 
the old one. To make this final return to a useful forest possible, 
arran’gements have been made that no 4^oak tree standing in a deserted 
To\ingya shall on any account be killed and removed. (Instructions, 
para. 5.) 

lo t. We must, however, after describing the disadvantages of the 
Toungya cultiv^ation system, not omit to state that in some respects 
it may also have its advantages. In the Promo district, on dry 
hills near the northern Nawing, the buiming of the trees and shrubs 
for '^roungya cultivation docs not create a mass of low dense jungle as 
in the other parts of this coyntry. There, on the contrary, the ferti- 
lizing influence of the ashes has another effect. An unusual abundance 
of young trees are found on deserted Toungyas, among which there 
is generally a due proportion of Teak. Hence a deserted Toungya in 
those ])laces may, with some care, bo converted into a very valuable 
nui’sery for Teak, and an attempt lias been made to give practical effect 
to this idea, by encouraging the cultivators of Toungyas in that district 
io sfj/r Tvalx in. nujidar vifh finny rice and cotton. The Teak, as 
it generjilly germinates after several months, ^vill not impede the 
growth of their crops, and will greatly ])rofit both by the fertilizing 
effect of the ashes, and also by the clear ground during the first year 
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after the harvest has been removed^ which may permit it to make such 
progress as to enable it to compete successfully with other tree's and 
bushes. This system^ if it should succeed, may perhaps even be ex- 
tended to Touiigyas in other districts, where, however, a cleariiig of 
the dense jungle on both sides of the rows of young Teak will bo 
necessary. 

155. We have now to discuss the question, what principles are 
to lead us with regard to the Toungya cultivation, which, certainly next 
to the wasteful working of the forests, has been the greatest enemy of 
the Teak in this province. It appears that it has been found necessary 
in some parts of India, for instance in Mysore, to put a stop to all 
Coomree cultivation, which is identical with the Toungya system of 
Burmah. The adoption of similar measures in this country, so thinly 
populated and so over-rich in forests, would hardly be wise. Much, 
however, can be done to limit the evil effect this system is like]^'^ to 
have on our Teak forests. To prohibit the formation of Toimgyas in 
Teak locahties would be the most effective measure, and this would bo 
no injury to the cultivators, since the space without Teak left for 
Toungya cultivation, would be more tlian ample for maintaining ji 
population many hundred times larger than the prc'sent. But the 
prejudices of these people arc so much in favom* of Teak localities that, 
perhaps without reason, they would feel it a great hardship if they we.'re 
entirely shut out from them. 

150. It has therefore been thought proper to adopt the following 
special resolutions with regard to Toungya cultivation, which ai’o 
contained in paras. 9 and 11 of the forest rules. 

1. No Toungya to be foiincd on any spot of ground, on which 
stand any number of Teak trees cxceedivg fifty, hu’go or small, seed- 
lings included. The unequal size of the Toimgyas, which varies from 
one to twenty acres is certainly a disadvantage to the application of this 
rule, but as it is generally the custom for every family to cut one Toun- 
gya only, and as it is also in other respects more profitable to cut them 
of large sizes, (so much so that not seldom sev(u*al parties join in the 
cultivation of one Toungya only), it is not tube feared that by diminish- 
ing the size of their Toungyas, the effect of this rule will be evadi'd. 

2. Should Nathat or seasoned timber or logs be found in a place 
selected for a Toungya or hill plantation, the men who intend working 
the Toungya, before doing so, must fell and remove the same to such 
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a distanco, that tlio fire of the Toungya cannot reacli tliom. TIk 3 exe- 
cution of this rule will entail so much work on the people that they 
will probably in most cases prefer to select another site, whore they 
will not have this difficulty to encounter. We may thus hope that 
under the w^orking of the new forest rules, the evil effects of the 
Toiingya system on Teak will soon be considerably diminished. 

Wo must add a few remarks with regard to the influence of 
Toungyas on the state of the country in general, especially in render- 
ing it more or less healthy. We quote a passage from a report of W. 
C. Onslow, Esq. to the Commissioner of the Government of the terri- 
tories of the Ihqah of Mysore, that forms a portion of the report above- 
mentioned, because it is particularly to the point, not only for the 
Cooinreo cultivation in ilysore, but equally for the Toungyas of Bur- 
mah. 

In these clearings, the primeval forest with aS its beautiful 
timber and valual)le productions, has given place to a thick scrub of 
n(.)xious weeds and brambles containing nothing useful. It may bo 
siip})osed, that clearing the forest w'ould make the country more 
lu^althy ; and so it w'ould, if the clearings were more permanent ; but 
the’forest is now destroyed only to be replaced by a thick jungle of 
rank vegetation still more unhealthy than the forest which, being open 
below, admits of circulation of air ; but the scrub is a dense mass of 
vegetation, and fi’om bottom to top it is about 20 feet high.'^ 

157. 'J'ho only improvement in this respect, may be hoped for 
from a gradual introduction of the custom of selecting those places 
for Toungyas in preference to others, that liavc a number of years, 
]ierhaps ten years ago, been laid under Toungya cultivation, and that 
are now covered with dcmsc; •jungle. The principal reason why the 
cultivators object to this innovation is, that the dense jungle is more 
difluadt to cut down than an open forest ; but it is to bo hoped that 
they will in time be brought to sec their own advantage and by gi’adu- 
ally complying with the new custom, prevent the constant extension 
of this unhealthy jungle, which is certainly one of the sources of 
the numerous diseases, that not seldom reduce or destroy entire settle- 
ments of the Karecn or Burman cultivators in the hills. 

158. We now proceed to the discussion of the injury to wliicli 

Teakinthis country is exposedby difler- 

4. Protection ngaiiiat injury ilonc by causes, especially through 

other pltuits. ^ 

other plants. 
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t. Creepers and climbing plants belonging to different natural 
families very frequently attach themselves to Teak trees. The steins 
of these plants, not seldom one hundred feet in length, as thick as 

^ the thigh of a man, but as flexible 

Cl. By creepers. 

as a rope, wind round the trunk and 
its branches, and their luxuriant foliage not seldom surrounds and 
covers the whole crown of the trees so entirely that the developement 
of its leaves is thereby considerably hindered. The result of tlio 
attacks of these creepers is generally a stunted tree of slow and 
irregular growth. 

159. It is easy to remedy this evil ; to kill the creepers by 
cutting through their stems ; but this remedy has one evil influence ; 
the killed stems of the creeper give nourishment to fires, and thus 
not seldom cause the destruction of the tree, which otherwiso might 
not at all havff suffered from the fire. To a certain degree this can 
be avoided by cutting through the stem of the creeper so high that 
the usual fires cannot reach the dry remains of the same. It is 
however, evident, that this must render the operation far mure expen- 
sive than it otherwise would bo. 

160. Destructive in a much higher degree than the creepers, 

b. By parasites. ’ are certain parasites. 

The most frequent of Indian parasites, those that belong to the 
family of Loranthaceno, of which the mistletoe is the W(dl known repre- 
sentative in Northern Europe, appear nevei’ to attack lY^ak. 

The more injurious, however, arc those belonging to the class 
of Ficus (Njoungben) already alluded to in para. 4^ of this report. 
Many birds are very fond of the fleshy fruit of this tree, and by 
carrying the seeds about contribute mucji to render this panisito so 
frequent a scourge of our forests. At first only a small ])laut is 
observed attaching itself round tho trunk with its branched sU'iu 
and the many branches of its roots. But within a few years the 
parasite surrounds tho trunk entirely, with a net of roots and branclu‘s, 
and at last one branch after another having died away, only the dead 
trunk of the Teak remains, standing above the rich foliage of‘ tho 
Ficus. The parasite is so firmly attached to the trunk, that it is 
impossible even in a very early stage of its existence to detach it 
from the tree, and since it derives its nourishnuMit [)rincipally from 
tlijc substance of the trunk, the wood of the latter is deteriorateil in 
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cjuality and even gradually consumed. The number of Teak trees 
which thus fall victims to this parasite is very considerable. Only on© 
remedy remains, viz. to kill, fell and remove all trees as soon as they 
are attacked by it. 

161. It is a very remarkable fact, that while our Teak has to 
contend with these natural disadvantages, the Teak forests in Java 
appear to be quite free from enemies of this kind. 

This seems to confirm the opinion several times already alluded 
to, that Teak in this country labours under disadvantages to which 
it is not exposed in others. 

102. Tint we must guard against a misconstruction of this fact. 
It would be wrong to conclude that because the tree has in Pegu 
to contend with more difficulties than in other countries, the* produce 
of the forests (the timber) should therefore be of inferior quality. 
The difference between timber of the same species of tree, but grown 
in dilferent countries, and even in dilierent localities of the same 
country, or even from the same locality, but treated in a different 
manner, is c(*rtainly very considerable, and hitherto Rangoon Teak 
has not enjoyed the first re})utation as regards its quality. The reason 
of this may either be found in the grain, or general anatomical struc- 
ture of the wood, or in accidental causes, such as the age at which 
the trees are usually felled, the time of felling, the greater or less 
care with which the process of seasoning has been accomplished, and 
lastly, the size of the logs into which the trees are generally 
cut up. 

1G‘1. Idio^eculiarities in the general anatomical structure of the 
wooil are the conse(juences of the natural influence of soil and climate 
over which we have no control; still, should it be satistactorily proved 
that the wood grown in a certain soil, or in certain parts of the country 
was decidedly superior, that is, lii-mer and closer-grained, we should 
as much as possible try to extend the Teak forests already existing 
in such localities, and select them for our plantations. But improve- 
ments of the second point are decidedly within the reach of a well- 
regulateil t'orest administration, and it is to be hoped that the measures 
taken, only to loll trees beyond a certain age, and at the right time 
of’ year, and to season them properly ; and lastly, the encouragement 
wliich will every where bo given to bringing down the logs as large 
as i)ossibl(^ that all these measures togetlier, ^\il\ have some etiect 
0 
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in restoring the confidence in Rangoon Teak, shaken through former 
mismanagement. 

164. Wo now proceed to discuss the injury which the shade of 

^ ^ , other trees exercises on the growtli of 

c. By the shade of other trees. ^ 

Teak. 

Young Teak, as has been rightly observed in my predecessor's 
last report, does not frequently spring up under shade. The great 
prevalence of other trees therefore over Teak is a great hindrance to 
the growing up of seedlings in sufficient quantity to replace those trees 
that have been removed. 

165. Besides this, other trees not seldom stand so near to young 
Teak as to prevent their gi*owiiig up straight, and attaining that 
stature for which the tree is justly prized. Against these disadvan- 
tages there is only one remedy, viz. the removal of the other trees that 
either directly impede the growth of Teak, or that by their shade 
prevent or retard the springing up of seedlings. This measure, how- 
ever, if executed to any extent throughout the country, would entail an 
expense not warrantable, considering the insignificant revenue to bo 
expected from our forests. For the trees must not only be felhal, they 
must also be removed from the neighbourhood of the 4'eak localities, 
lest they should when dried up afford nourishment to the jungle lires, 
that might bring more destruction to the Teak than the measure 
would secure advantage. 

166. This can only be obviated by obtaining a price for the timber. 
Bringing to market the timber of sufficiemt to cover the exjxmses of its 

other trees. removal. Whether tl^ will ever be 

possible in Bumiah, where other timber is only now beginning to Ixi used 
to any extent but cannot yet be called an article of trade, is a (jiu'stion 
which can only be settled by experiment. To give such an experiment, 
however, any chance of success, the following jioints must be observed : 

I. None but trees of the best quality to be selected, and the 
logs to be cut in such lengths, as are likely to realize the highest amount 
combined with the least possible expense in removing the same. 

II. The same care to bo taken with this timber as with I'eak, 
with regard to the process of seasoning and felling. 

III. Only such trees to be selected, as stand near enough to the 
water-way to allow of their being removed without dragging them 
over long distance's through the forestt 
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1G7. It would not 1)0 wise to extend this measure promiscuously 
to all the many kinds of trees that occur with Teak in the forests of 
Ihirmah. Wo must at first select those that are already to a certain 
extent in use, and for which a kind of demand already exists. At the 
same tiirie it must l)e kept in view, however, that experiments on the 
(jualitios and strength of other kinds of timber may render it possible 
to add to their number. According to the present state of our know- 
ledge the following trees appear especially to demand our attention. 

1. Yndike, Dalbergia species. 

2. Pynkadoe, Inga Xylocarpa. 

^1. Padouk, Pterocarpus species. 

4. Shabin, Acacia Catechu. 

Idiese trees all belong to the class of Leguniinosje, their wood is of 
a, red colour, and very remarkable for its hardness. Pynkadoe and 
Padonk are ali‘(‘ady in use to a great extent. 

o. Oukcliinya, Diospyros species. 

A kind of ebony. 

0. Eingy-yen, *. . . Shona robusta ? Either 

identical with the Saul of India, or very nearly allied to it. 

7*. Pyininah, Lagerstrocmia species. 

ddiis wood is, next to Teak, at present most used throughout the 
province'. 

1(18. We now arrive at the last of the three principal portions 

of this report, \dz. at the discussion of 
TIT. On Utr hiprovemrnt^ exivn^ . i j 

^ion and covsoluiation of ike foresta, the (plCStlOll wluit Cail bc doilO towards 

1. On piumng. the improvement, extension and consoli- 

<lati()n of our forests ? We commence with a few remarks on the growth 

of dV'ak. Although this valuable tree is not wanting on any ot the 

difierent kinds of soil that are tabe found in the province, it is by no 

means on every soil equally remarkable for its line and straight gi'owth. 

ddie tr('os of the most perfect growth are to be found on the ridges and 

spurs of the central Yomah hills, on the soil of the sauthfoiw of which 

these hills consist. Very fine steins arc also often to bo found on 

alhivial soil, especially in the Sittang valley, and here and there 
also in the Irrawaddie valley. The trees on laterde, have stems 
generally much shorter and branching, earlier, and those growing on 
(jrnniid or trapp are still inferior in stature, having often crooked 
and irregular trunks. The same disadvantage is sometimes observed 

(j 2 
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in trees, tliat grow on aUnvial soil in the pliiiiis, but whether this 
arises from a peculiarity of soil or from accidental circumstances, has not 
yet been determined. In such cases when the trees show a tendency to 
branching off too early, a judicious pruning "in their youth might often 
be applied w'ith great success, but judicious pruning is an art which 
requires long training, and therefore cannot be thought offer the present. 

k)9. We go over to the other operations by whch a general 
2. Plantations, improvement of the forests may be effected. 

I. riantaiions, Tliat planted Teak forests will succeed, if man- 
aged with proper care, ample experience in jVlalabar, Bombay, and 
evspecially in Java has proved. But it remains to be discussed, whether 
the timber raised in plantations will not be so much inferior to that 
grown naturally, that the propriety of expending large sums in the 
establishipent of plantations may be doubted. 

The general opinion in India appears to be against planted Teak, 
but this opinion is founded rather on general and theoretical ideas 
than on sufficient experience. It may be correct, that Teak grown 
in Bengal is less strong and valuable than that brought down from 
the hills of the Malabar coast or from the mountains of the Shan ami 
Kareen country. But in the latter countries Teak is indigenous, 
whereas in Bimgal it is only introduced, and grows under climatic and 
other influences totally different from those that surround it in its 
native soil. 

The general opinion in Javj] is entirely the contrary of that in 
India, viz. infaroxtr of planted Teak, and as Java is the only country 
where Teak raised in plantations has been employed to any considen*- 
able extent, we are justified in undertaking the cultivation of this 
tree on a large scale without fearing that we are only raising inferior 
timber. 

170. It will, however, be necessary, not to undertake these oper- 
ations at random, but carefully to select the places most suitable for 
the establishment of these plantations. The following points are to 
be observed in the selection. 

I. Soil .and all other circumstances must bo suitable for the 
growth of Teak. It is therefore nece.ssary to select the ground either 
near good Teak localities, or where Teak of good quality has formerly 
stood. 

II. The place must bo easy of access for Europeans at all s(^a- 
sons, and 
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ITT. It must bc3 near one of the larger streams of the countiy, 
in order to render the removal of the timber to bo raised in the 
plantations as easy as possible. 

171. Localities possessing these advantages in a superior degree 
are to be found near the banks of the Irrawaddie. Above the stations 
of Myari Oung and Prome, the remains of the old Teak forest that 
lias been described liy the oldest travellers in this country, are here 
and there still visible near the river, for single trees and entire groups 
are left, affording sufficient proof that soil and other circumstances 
are favorable for the growth of this tree. Further, the communication, 
facilitated as it is hy steamers and the neighbourhood of European 
stations, will render it comparatively easy to superintend the work 
on these ])lantations at all seasons of the year, and the immediate 
wat(‘r communication with Rangoon, will reduce the expenses of bring- 
ing the timber down to the place of sale to a small amount. 

172. In tim(‘, when the success of the Irrawaddie plantations 
shall have afforded an opportunity of collecting experience on this 
subject, and wIkui a number of natives shall have been trained to 
tluMr work, it will be advisable to establish similar plantations on the 
SittaUg and the other principal rivers or their tributaries in the 
country. 

17d. The next point to bo discussed is, how those plantations 
are to be established, and carried on. It cannot be expected that 
without any experieiieo on this subject in a tropical climate, and with 
leak ('specially, we should at present do more than give the outlines 
of the ])l;ui which for theoretical reasons and from the experience of 
forest ))lantatioiis iii Lui’ope has the greatest chance of success, leaving 
the settlement of the details Jbr the work itself and for further experi- 
ence on the subject. 

1 71. Our subject has two divisions. 

I. Operations in the nurseries. 

II. Operations in the forest. 

I. O])eratious in the nurseries. 

1 . Selection of the nursery. The nursery (night to be situated 
in the midst of, or near to the forest. An open space should ho 
s(3l('(jted of from 5 to 10 acres in size, not exposed to inundation ; 
if possible surrounded by trees, and with single scattered trees on it. 
The soil ouglit not to bi' a lu^avy clay S(nl, but rather a light loam. 
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2. Enelosuir, , The whole nursery must bo encircled with a ditcli 
which must bo kept clear from weeds and grass to protect the nursery 
from fire and cattle. The breadth of the ditch should vary according 
to the greater or less danger of that kind to which the nursery appears 
likely to be exposed. To render this protection more effective, a 
double row of plantations may be planted inside the ditch along 
the same. 

3. Preparation of the heth. The whole nursery to be divided 
into long naiTOw beds with foot-paths between them. Tlie beds to 
be raised from G to 12 inches above the paths. The beds to be 
composed of alternating layers of burnt turf', ashes, leaves and gi’ouud. 
The whole of this work to be completed before the rains commence. 

4. Sowing of the seeds. About the commencement of the rains 
the seeds will be senvn in rows about one foot distant from each otliei*, 
very close together, as there is always a largo number of them that 
does not germinate. The seeds must all be fresh, but they recpiiro 
no special preparation, as boiling in water or steeping in a liot solution 
of ashes. A number of experiments made this year has shown that 
this process does not enhance their germinating powers. 

5. The beds to be kejit clear of weeds, especially immediately 
after the rains. 

6. liemoving of the plants. One or, if necessary, two years aftc'r 
the seed has been sown, but always after the rains have fully set in, 
the seedlings to be taken up without injuring tlieir roots, and to 1)e 
carried in baskets covered with leaves to the ground where the forest 
is to be established. 

II. Operations in the forest. 

175. 1. Selretion of the 7ro7f??<Z.'j.#J’hc nurseries are destined to 

furnish plants cither for the establishment of new forests where little 
or no Teak is growing, or for filling up free spaces l)etween isolated 
patches or forests of Teak. In both cases the nurseries must be close 
at hand. The grounds to be planted on must further not be exposed 
to inundation, although good Teak is sometimes found on ground that 
is now and then under water, they must not bo covered with demso 
jungle or forest, and when this cannot be avoided, the jungle or foi’est 
must be partially cleared away, so as only to leave isolated tre(‘s stand- 
ing, tliat shall afford a certain amount of shade, without dcipriving 
the young plants of light and air. 



2. Order of Plaoting. The young plants are to be planted out 
in straight rows, the rows at a distance of nine to fifteen feet from 
oacli other, but the plants in the rows only at the distance of two to 
three feet from each other. 

3. For the first five years, the ground on both sides of each row of 
young plants must be cleared of grass and shrubs once a year in Decem- 
ber, so as to prevent the jungle fires from injuring the young plants. 

4. It is to be hoped that after that time the young forest, in 
which tlie trees will then have attained the age of 6 years will require 
no further care and expense, but that they will commence yielding a 
revenue through the thinning of their ranks, and the cutting out of 
entire rows, after the trees have attained such a size as will render 
this operation necessary. 

170. The method here proposed is similar to the old German 
system of heihen Pflanzungen^^ (plantations in rows) as revised and 
inn)roved by Mr. liiermanns near Aix-la-Chapelle, one of the most 
intelligent Uernian foresters. The results of its application throughout 
Gei’inany and in some forests of Switzerland have been most remark- 
abl(^, and it is to be hoped that, with the modifications hero adopted, it 
will also succeed in Burmah. 44ie principal advantages of this system 
ovcjr any other are : 

I. ^riie rjiising of very strong seedlings in carefully prepared beds. 

II. placing them near to each other in rows, so that the 
young phiiits of one row arc enabled in a short time entirely to cover 
the ground between each other with their foliage, and thus to keep 
down the growth of weeds and underwood. 

III. The keej)ing of the rows far apart so as to afford the plant 
am])le space on two sides foj*# extending their foliage. This arrange- 
ment afibrds to those trees that have a stronger constitution than the 
others, ample opportunity to develop their foliage, at the expense of 
the weaker ones, and to gain a j)roper ascendancy over them. Any 
other system, that places the trees at an equal distance from each 
other, on all sides, for instance, 

the (jidnciin.r fojsfew 


or the square system 
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does not permit trees of a naturally stronger constitution thiin the rest 
to develop themselves freely on account of their being surrounded on all 
sides by other trees. 

IV. It renders the selection of the trees to be taken out when 
thinning, easier, so that in a great measure this operation may be lel’t 
to subordinates. The principle of thinning in this system is : to cut 
out the weaker trees only, but never to permit the distance in the 
rows between two trees left standing, to exceed a certain length. 

177. The outlay for these proposed plantations will undoubtedly 
be very considerable in this country, where the superintendence will 
always be expensive, and the labourers neither cheap nor eSicient. To 
this must be added the gi*eater amount of labour which the weeding 
of the nurseries will entail, as well as the necessity of keeping the 
ground clear for the first fiv^e years, near the young trees transplanted 
into the forest. Although it is impossible with any degree of correct- 
ness to venture an estimate, I may say that 1000 trees that have 
reached the age of G years will probably have entailed an amount of 
expense ten times as high as what it would be in Enrop(\ Vliether 
this outlay of capital, together with the interest that will have accu- 
mulated on the sum before the forest can commence giving any 
revenue, can ever be expected to repay itself with profit, is a (juestioii 
which six years hence we shall better be able to determine tlian at 
present. 

178. In order therefore not to '■incur any considerable risk, it 
will be necessary to limit operations of this kind for the first six years 
to two or three forests to be established near the Irrawaddie, each 
covering one square mile. Taking into consideration the amount of 
young plants that will perish from one c^use or another, each of these 
forests may be expected in 1803 to contain about six lakhs of y<ning 
Teak trees, and to have entailed an expense of aln^ut Co.\s Itupc'cs 
45,000. The state of these forests at that time together with a more 
complete knowledge of the rate of growth of Teak, and the greater 
experience gained in the working of the forests, will then enable us 
to judge, whether it will be advisable to extend these plantations or 
to establish others in other parts of the country. 

179. It is possible that in time it will be found ad vantage ^ous in 
our pljintations to a certain degree to imitate the forests of Jiurmali, 
in which 1 eak is almost always found to associate with other trees. 
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But these mixed plantations cannot be undertaken before we have 
collected sufficient experience on the following questions. 

I. Wliich trees are most adapted for growing with Teak, without 
injuring or hindering it ? 

II. Which of those arc likely to realize the greatest amounts 
by sale of their timber ? 

The latter point will bo answered by the results of the intended 
operation mentioned in para. IGd. In order to obtain experience 
r('gai’ding the former point, ccirtain r(*served districts will be treat(‘d 
in a peculiar manner. In some of tliem Pynkadoe trees, in others 
Toukyan, in others other kinds of trees will be left standing toge- 
iluT with Teak, and the more or less satisfactory state of these 
res(*rv(Ml disti-icts, as regards the growth of 1\'ak and the springing u]) 
of Ti^ak seedlings, will teach us which trees are best suited for grow- 
ing with Teak. 

180. Another mode of increasing the Teak in our forests by 

3. On nurserietj in Toungyas. plantations has been alluded to above, 

in para. 157, when discussing the question relative to making the 
system of 1\ningya cultivation serviceable to the forests. Tlie reward 
olf(n*(M‘l for th(' present to those cultivators who are willing to plant 
^Pt^ak in their Toungyas is very high, viz. Rupees 100 for 1000 healthy 
IVak plants standing in rows on a deserted Toungya. Should tho 
experiment succecal, the price would have to bo lowered. 

181. AVe now proceed to the discussion of a more simple, less 

4. On tlio ihrowing out of seed in t'^peiisive, but also less effective mode 

cleared portions of the forests. extending thc Teak forcsts of this 

country. 1'his is by throwing out Teak seed on ground near Teak 
localitie.v, but destitute of this tree. Two points will here have to 
be observed. 

I. ^riie ground on wliich the seed is to be scattered, must either 
be toh'rably ch'ar, or a portion of the trees and all niidcTwood must 
bo removed frc)m tho same ; otherwise tho seedlings that may s})ring 
up will only have a. limited ehaiice of success. 

II. Bvery practicable measure must be taken to keep the jungle 
fires out of these localities, or at least to render their effects less 
destructive. 

Ilie latter will only in rare cases be povssible, for to intersect tho 
(‘ountry with ditches, would entail too great an amount of ex})enso 
n 
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and would cause groat inconvenience in the removal of timber. Jhit 
towards the former much can be done^ by taking care that no dry 
timber or brushwood accumulate. 

182. We now arrive at the last point under consideration for 
5. Consolidation of the Teak forests, the improvement of the forests, viz. 

at the measures that are to be taken for tlu'ir consolidation. All 
measures and operations discussed in the preceding paragraphs will, 
to a certain degree, be either direct or indirect preparations for this 
one great object, the importance of which requires only to be alluded 
to. The great drawback of our Teak forests is the fact repeat cm lly 
mentioned in all reports of my predecessor as well as in the [)receding 
pages, that Teak scarcely ever occurs in compact masses, but only 
here and there, scattered in a forest of other trees. 

183. It is this peculiar feature of our forests that remders the 
working of them so expensive that the actual cost of bringing down 
the timber forms the unheard-of proportion of 40 ])er cent. c»f the 
amount realized. 

It is this that renders all hopes of improvement in this resp(‘ct 
illusive, for what could the advantages of a road be, that, after many 
miles, r(?aches at length only a group of a few hundred TiMik *tre(\s, 
then goes on a mile furtlier until it uu‘ets a few more, and at last 
makes a circuit of several hundred yards to find one solitary Teak tree*. 

It is this that renders the protection of our forests against rob- 
bery impossible, except by establi;ihing, in the full sense (4* the word, 
a mono])oly of I'eak timber. 

It is this that renders every mejusure for tlui improvcMnent of 
the forests so doubtful in its success, as it is necessary to travel from 
50 to 100 miles before the locality is neached where the work is to 
be inspected. 

The fact that the 500,000 full-sized Teak trees of the Pc'gu 
forests arc scattered over an area of more than 7,000 scjuaro miles will 
render it necesary to employ for the protection and management of 
these forests several hundred Goungways and other subordinates, whosc^ 
salaries will consume another 17 per cent, of the amount to b(* realized 
by th(i sales. In short, this fact is the great impediment to an advmi- 
tageous for(‘st administration in Pegu. 

184. JVeparations therefore must be made, gradually, to intro- 
duce changes in this respect, and to bring the forests into a more 
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ODiisolidatcd state. It is time that we shall not live to see or reap 
the fruits of such measures^ nor is it likely that the next generation 
will do so, but this is the fate of almost every measure in forest 
administration, and it would not be wise to desist from all attempts at 
improvement, because their result cannot secure immediate advantages. 

185. The general measures to be taken foi the consolidation of 
the forests are of two kinds. 

I. Gnidually to change into pure Teak forests those localities 
where ^l^eak forms a considerable portion of the forest. 

This will be effected by removing a portion of other trees and 
all underwood and thereby giving the Teak greater facilities for 
multiplying itself. The particulars of this measure have already been 
discussed in para. 105. 

II. To fill 11 ]) with young Teak trees the space between different 
patches of Tank forest. This can bo done either by adopting the 
mode of proceeding in para. 181, or by establishing regular nurseries 
and plantations. 

18(). It is evident, that in order to enable us to expect important 
results from these operations, they must not be extumted at random 
h('ro a*nd there, but according to a fixed system, in one or a few forest 
districts only at a time. At first it will bo more advantageous to 
select sindi districts for the carrying out of these measures, as shall 
offer the smallest amount of difficulty. One. of the most suitable 
is the lower part of the Thoukyagat district. This forest district is 
situated on both sides of the Thoukyagat stream, one of the larger 
l^lastern tributaries of the Sittang. Its lower end is only 5 miles 
distant from this river and from the town of Toungoo ; every facility 
therefore exists both for supervision and for the bringing away of 
the timber. Even the dragging from the more remote portions of the 
forest is comparatively easy, as several of the feeders of the/J^houkya- 
gat stream arc capable of floating timber in the rains. Further, the 
'JV>ak in this district lias upon the whole a good growth, and is 
comparatively abundant, and •those portions in which Teak forms a 
considerable proportion, arc numerous and not very far distant from 
each other. The length of the point in question is about 8 miles, 
and the breadth varies from 2 to 4 miles, on this area of about 24 
square miles arc about 2,000 I. class trees, or cighty-three on a square 
mile, which is a very fair proportion, 
n 2 
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187. This district therefore is in ovwy respect well suited (or 
the execution of the measures mentioned above, and it is intended 
to commence them as soon as the removal of tlio seasoned timber from 
tlie Toungoo forests, which at present must occupy the undivided 
attention of the forest assistant there, shall to a certain extent have 
been completed. 

188. The first operation in this and similar cases will be the 
making of a map of the whole district which it is intended to convert 
into one continuous Teak forest. After this, certain localities must 
be marked out in the district, viz. : 

I. Tlie paddy fields and other ground actually under cultivation 
or likely to be cultivated in the neighbourhood of the villages \n 
the forest. 

II. Those localities in which Teak forms an important portion 
of the forest and which are suitably situated for being converted into 
pure Teak forests, and as it were for forming the centres fi‘om which 
the work of consolidation is to ext(*nd in all directions. 

III. Such places, situated near to those mentioned under No. 2, 
as appear suitable for the establishment of nurseries and ])lanted 
forests. 

IV. Those localities where a mere scattering of the sc'od appears 
sufficient. 

After these preparations, the work can begin in tlu' localities 
mentioned under Nos. 2, 8, 4, in the manner already described. 

189. It is, however, evident that, to avoid sctIous injuri('s to 
these operations, those localities marked out under Nos. 2, 8, t 
must be placed under the special control of the Forest De])artin(‘nt, 
so that no Toungya is to be formed* in them, and tliat even 
the felling of other trees than Teak for other pur])oses must b(» 
placed under the control of the Fonvst Department. In onU'r to 
enable the superintendent and his assistants to give dm? elfiH‘-t to 
such arrangements, it has been fixed in the forest rules (para. 18,) 
that in districts that may bo declared* r(?sorved districts, no otli(*r 
trees besides Teak are to be felled without permission, wliich of course 
excludes all possibility of Toungya cultivation in the sanu?. The 
maximum size of 10 acres fixed for such reserv(?d districts in tin? 
forest rules will in most cases be sufficient, and where this is not the 
case, their dimensions can bo extended by order of tlie commissioner. 
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190. About six years after the operatious uow discussed shall 
have l)een coniirieiiced iii one series of reserved districts^ at the time 
wlien the youu<^ plants arc indepondent enough no longer to require 
any care, a second seriiis will be laid out and operations commenced 
in the same. This gradual and periodical mode of proceeding will 
pi’event the overloading of the market with the other trees that must 
be felled and removed in order to make room for Teak. It will 
fui'ther make it possible to accomplish the greatest amount of work, 
viz. the commencement of the operations in those years in which no 
working of the forests in that division is being carried on. It will 
remder practicable the increase of the allotment of ground for cultiva- 
tion to each village if such should bo found advisable, and lastly it 
will enable us in time, in a greater mc'asure, to profit by the experience 
which will have been collected during the early stages of the oper- 
ations. 

191, AVhatevcr modifications and improvements, however, in the 
])articula.rs of the operations it may bo found advisable in the course 
of time to adopt, the general plan for the consolidation and the 
improvement of the forests, as proposed in the preceding pages, must, 
il’ once j)ut into practice, be strictly adhered to until a long experience 
sha^ have proved that is was based on erroneous suppositions. Even 
in agrimiltiire a frequent change of system il injurious, although there 
the ciiltivatoj’ has mostly to deal with plants wh(/5e life does not 
(‘xtend beyond one or two yeai*s. How much more injurious is it in 
tlu' cultivation of forests consisting of trees that do not reach their 
maturity in a period much short of a centuiy. It is a complaint 
friMpieutly hc'ard from foresters in Europe that the forests in this 
or that disti’ict are going to rjun, because the system of administration 
had not beiui carriinl out Jis it had been commenced. It is a true 
saying therelbre that, in forestry, the laying out of plans and the com- 
mc'ucemciit of operations is easy, but that a steady adherence to the plan 
laid down is a very difhcult task. 

1). BRANDIS, 

i^iiperintciiddif of Forests in Faju. 

Office if the SH))er!nten<lent of Forests In Peijn, 
liamjoon, the 16th December^ 1856. 
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B. 

NOTIFICATION. 

All parties who iii«ay own Teak timber, lying within the Province 
of Pegu, below the forest limits as fixed in the Government Notifica- 
tion, dated dOtli May, 1854, and 9th November, 1855, are hereby 
informed, that such timber, if intended for sale or exportation, must 
be passed at one of the Timber Revenue Stations, viz. : at Prome, 
Touugoo, Kemendine, or Puzoon doling, before the 1st of January, 
1858, as after that date no Teak timber grown within the limits of the 
Province of Pegu will be passed at any of the stations above men- 
tioned. 

By order of the Commissioner of Pegu, 

and Agent to the Governor General, 

D. BRANDIS, 

Sfijwrintriulcni (^f 1^\) rests, Pei/K, 

Tlauijoon, the October, 1850. 


0 . 

EULES FOR PRESERVING THE FORESTS IN PE(JU. 

I. — The forests of the Province of I\‘gu being the projxTty of 
Government, the following rules are published for tlu'ir eonservatinn, 
and in order to ensure success for the measunis taken for their future 
extension. 

II. — The officers appointed for the administration of the foi’ests 
are 

1 . — The Superintendent, 

2. — Assistants in districts, 

3. — Goungs and Goungways in forest tracts. 

III. — No person is permitted to girdhi or to fell any Teak ti‘(‘e, 
large or small, except by the express orders of the Superintendfuit, or 
his assistants. ^ 

IV. — No person is permitted to cut or break off the branches of 
Teak trees, or otherwise injure them. 

V. — Other trees beside Teak which may have ])een gii-dled by 
order of the Superintendent arc likewise neither to be felled nor 
removed, except by orders from the same officer. 
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VI. — The foiling, or dragging of trees, which any person may bo 
permitted to remove from the forest, must always be done in such a 
manner as not to break or injuire any Teak trees. 

VI [. — No person shall remove, or cut in pieces, or otherwise deface 
any Teak log lying within the boundaries of any forest, except by 
order of the Superintendent. 

VIII. — No person is permitted to set fire to any Teak timber 
standing or felled. 

IX. — Should therefore Nathat or seasoned timber or logs be 
found in a place selected for a Toungya or hill plantation the men 
who intend working the Toungya, before doing so, must fell and 
remove the same to such distance that the fire of the Toungya cannot 
reach tliem. 

X. — In the case mentioned (in No. IX.) no special permission is 
required for the felling or removing of Teak timber to form Toungyas ; 
but information must be given of this having been done to the nearest 
tiouiigway, wIkj is ordered to visit every village in his district soon 
after the rains. 

XI. — No Toungya is to be formed on any spot of ground on 
wliicli stand any number of Teak trees oxc(?eding fifty, large or small, 
seedlings included. In special cases the Superintendent or his assist- 
ants may grant permission for Toungyas to be formed in such spots 
where it ajqiears to them that the Teak trees cannot be made available 
for till' use of tlie Forest Department. 

XII. — Nurseries or plantations, formed by order of the Superin- 
tendent of foi'ests, are not to be injured in any way. 

XI II. — Whenever the Superintendent, or his assistants, may 
think it lit to reserve any trget in the forest, no tree, shrub, or dead 
timber in the said tract is to bo injured, felled, or removed, except by 
the servants of the Forest Department. No tract of a size exceeding 
ten acres is to bo thus reserved without the special sanction of the 
Commissioner. 

XIV. — Whenever the Superintendent of Foresi|| or liis assistants, 
may find it necessary to mark trees of any kind with the Government 
mark, such trees are neither to be cut nor injured in any way. 

XV. — Poles, or other signs, put up to mark the boundary of a 
rc'serve tract, or for other purposes, likewise sheds, bridges, fences 
or buildings of any kind, together with roads and ditches erected 
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or made by order of the Superintendent, are not to be removed or 
injured in any way. 

XVI. — It will be the duty of the forest Goun<j^s and Gounpfways 
to see that these .rules are not violated, and should they in any case bo 
infringed, to report the same to the Superintendent or his assistants. 

XVII. — Private parties, in the districts near the forests, and at 
a distance from the principal rivers, who may be desirous of purclias- 
ing Teak timber for their own use in the district, may obtain tlie same 
by applying to the Superintendent. If the application can bo granti'd, 
orders will be given to the forest Gouiigways to ])oint out the ti'ees 
or logs available for the purpose. The ])urchasers will have to fell 
and to remove the timber within a fixed time. The price to be ])aid 
for the same will be settled by the Sii})erintendent, and one fourth of 
it is to be paid before any timber is felled. If the timber be not nanov- 
ed wthin the time specified it will be liable to bo confiscated and the 
amount paid in advance to be forfeited. 

XVI 11. — Permission to bring away branches of felled trees or 
other small pieces of timber such as slabs cut off from srjiiarc‘d logs, 
or the stumps remaining after the tree has been felled will be given 
to parties applying for the same on their depositing a certain sUm as 
a security, and on payment of a fixed price for one year^s grant in oiu^ 
forest district. The grant, however, as well as the deposit, will l)e 
forfeited in caso the parties bring away or destroy any timber besides 
that stipulated for. 

XIX. — Parties residing in the districts n(?ar the forests, and at a 
distance from the principal rivers who may be desirous of obtaining Teak 
timber for the erection of buildings for religious ])urpos(;s or the com- 
mon benefit of the public, as Christiaiil^*hurch(\s or chapc'ls, schools, 
kyoungs, zayats, bridges, &c., may apply for the saine through the 
local authorities to the deputy or assistant commissioners of th (5 
province. The latter, in case he finds it advisable} to re}conimend tiui 
application, will forward the sainc to the Sujjerintemhuit of Fore's! s, 
who will deende i||iethcr any or tlie whole of the timbe}]* re'ejuired can 
be given mit of the Government forests. The applicants, to whom 
the timber available will be pointed out by the forest Goungways 
will be reepiireel to fell and remove tlio same to the place where it is 
to be used, within a fixed time. Timber for these pur[)os(\s will be given 
gratuitously ; but on the expiration of a year from the time ol* timber 
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being made over to the parties^ an account will bo called for by the 
Superintendent of Forests, showing how it has been used. Should it 
not liave been applied for the purposes specified in the application, he 
will be at liberty either to take possession of the timber, or to impose 
a fine on the parties concerned equal to twice the average market value 
of the timber. 

XX. — Any person who infringes any provision of the forest rules, 
or any subordinate of the Forest Department who wilfully neglects 
his duty, will bo liable to fine not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
and on default of payment to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months without labour. In cases where the infringement involves 
theft of timber, the offender will bo liable to be proceeded against 
in the Criminal Court. 

XXI. — All cases of violation of the forest rules may bo triced 
and decided by the Superintendent of Forests, either by personal enquiry 
into the facts, or on the record of enquiry made by a forest assistant. 
In any case the decision, and the grounds for it shall be recorded, 
and the same will bo open to appeal to the Commissioner. 

XXII. — Wlienevcr a person is sentenced to fine and in default 
to im^irisoiirnent, by the Superintendent of Forests, the person so sen- 
t(mccd shall be forwarded without delay to the officer in cliai’go of 
the district within which the offence was committed, together with 
a copy of the sentence, and the said officer shall forthwith proceed 
to execute it. 

({Signed) A. F. PHAYRE, 
(\)innn'sslo}t(^r nf Pe^ju cnul to the Govr.McUf nth 

Po{fUy CominissinnrPs Noinjoim, 

The 2\sf October, I8^fi. 


D. 

(JENKRAli INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE OFFICERS CHARGED 
WITH CONDUCTING THE OPERATIONS OP MARKINU 
AND GIRDLING, DURING THE DRY SEASON OF 1857. 

1 . 'Phrouglioxit. tho whole district every necessiblo ti’oo of tlio 
Marking. first class, or measuring in girth six feet and 

upwards, is to bo marked. 
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2. Ono-fourth of all trees marked according to para. 1, arc 

Girdling. to be girdled. 

3. In those districts that may be assigned as districts impossible 

Exceptions. . to work no trees are to be girdled, but all 

first class trees are to be marked. 

4. In those districts that may be assigned as reserved forests, 
no trees are to be girdled except those mentioned in No. 6, but all 
^first class trees are to be marked. 

5. No Teak tree standing in a deserted Toungya, or on the 
margin of the same, is to be girdled, but all first class trees are to 
be marked. 

6. Trees standing alone, or so far from others that by taking 
them away the ground around them would be deprived of seedlings, 
are not to be girdled. 

7. All trees that are beginning to be Nathat ; citlier because 

Additions. attacked by parasitic plants of the Ficus fami- 

ly (Njoungben), or from other causes, are to be girdled without 
exception. 

8. If among a number of Teak trees, some stand isolated and 
Selection of the trees to be girdled, others in groups, the trees first to bo 

girdled are to be selected from among the latter. 

9. Trees that overshadow small Teak trees or seedlings, so that 
they hinder the latter in their growth, are to bo girdled in preference 
to others. 

10. Trees that are hollow, or that show other signs of decline, 
are to be selected in preference to those that are perfectly sound. 

D. BRANDIS, 

Superhitendont of Forests in Fnjn, 

Office of the Superintendent of Forests in Peijn, Ran(joon, 
fhe 16f/t Decemher, 1856. 


E. 

MEMO. ON THE TEAK IN THE THARAWADIB DISTRICT. 

(Written at the request of the Assistant Commissioner, Tharawadie 
District, in June, 1856.^ 

' Teak trees, though scattered and of inferior growth, are not un- 
common in the lower parts of the Tharawadie district. The forest at 
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Talipoon, the Teak near Minhla-yoah and that below Leppadan on the 
Beeliiig are the nearest to the upper Hlaino or Konktleau river that 
I have observed. 

2. The Tahpoon fbrest, which is one of the few forests in this 
country in which Teak prevails over other trees^ contains about 1 50 
trees of 6 feet girth and above, but a very large number of smaller 
trees. Wo cannot at present expect any timber of great value from 
this forest, because the growth, on account of the early branching of 
the trees, is very crooked. Yet I am not without hopes of remedying 
this in time. The royal forest^^ at Emmah in the Prome district almost 
exclusively consisting of Teak, and not more than 30 miles distant 
from Tahpoon, is situated on similar soil and is, like it, in the lower 
part of the plains. It contains about 1300 trees above 6 feet girth, 
almost all of which are as straight and tall as the finest Teak on the 
sandstone hills of the Yomah range. There are further many exten- 
sive Teak forests in the Sittang valley, situated equally distant from 
the hills and in similar soil with that of Tahpoon, still the Teak in 
them grows straight and tall. I wish therefore to try in this place, 
whether the trees will not obtain a better stature, if made to grow up 
closer to each otl^er. 

In order to cfiect this I intend trying two methods. In one part 
of the forest the whole of the underwood and most of the other trees 
will bo cut do^vn and removed, in order to afford light and space for 
young Teak to spring up of itself. 

In another part a large number of young plants will bo planted 
out, which are to bo reared in nursery beds on one of the clearings of 
the forest. 

In order to carry out tl»6se measures an active and intelligent 
Goungway will bo required at Tahpoon. Ho might in time also be 
taught how to prune trees, and thus further assist in the improvement 
of the forest. The Tahpoon forest is one of the few that I have seen 
in Burmah where pruning seems to be called for. 

3. Near Minhla-yoah '' scattered Teak commences almost as 
soon as the low ground ceases, which surrounds the Lahakin marsh. 
Near the north bank of the Minlila-choung, about one mile below 
Minhla-yoah I have observed a small number of Teak trees, but many 
more are in the forest between the latter place and Taijmyouk on 
both sides of the Minhla-choung. This is a part of what is called the 

n 2 
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twelve village forest (Tali-sai-nayoahtan) once a rich source of fine 
timber, ^but now reduced to a forest of Teak stumps intermixed with 
other trees. These stumps are often from 8 to 10 feet high and have 
a girth of 10-15 feet. Largo branches and tlfo remains of fine largo 
stems, which had been converted into small logs, were also lying 
about every wd-iere, often half destroyed by fire. 

Of standing trees we observed near our path 40 trees below and 
1 0 trees above 6 feet in girth. The other trees arc those common in 
the mixed forests on high ground the more prevalent were Pynkadoe, 
(Inga Xylocarpa), Toukyan (Pentaptera species). Hero and tlioro 
patches of Ling forest (of Diptcro-carpiis species) change the character 
of the forest, without excluding Teak, however, in all cases. 

4. The third forest which I have visited in the low'or parts of 
the Tharawadie district, is of much less importance. 

On the road from Leppadan to Sanjouay, young Teak from 5-10 
years^ growth abounds. The soil and other circumstances are very 
similar to those in the Tahpoon forest. Besides the young trees, 14 
under-sized and a few full-sized trees were obseiwed near the road. 

5. A second and far more important line of Teak forests skirts 
the foot of the hills. There is a broad belt of Ling forests ‘from 
north to south extending through the whole length of the district. 
This probably forms the connection between the Eing-deiu of the 
IVome and Meaday district, in the north, and that of the Thoungyai 
between the Hlaine river and the hills in the south. But the Ling 
forest is not without interruption. Patches of mixed forest, of other 
trees with a considerable proportion of Teak occur frequently, especi- 
ally near the margin, and sometimes in the heart of the Ling-dein. 
There is then the second region of ^V^k forests, which, varying in 
breadth from one to ten miles, covers the low undulating hills betwecni 
the higher ridges of the Yomah and the Ling-dein. This Teak region 
1 have visited between the Mokha and Minhla-chr)ung and for about 
4 miles to the north of the latter. 

The following are the numbers of trees observed by me. 

1. North of the Minhla-choung, 8rd May, 1850. 

I. Class trees, 185 (one of 10' 

9 ' girth two of 11 " girth). 

II. Class trees, 202 

HI. Class trees, f308 

Nathat trees, 12 

Logs and seasoned trees, o5 (one of 19' 5" girth). 
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2. South of the Minhla-choung betwoon Saiyoah and the hills 


Gth May. 

I. Class trees, 32 

II. Class trees, 100 

III. Class trees, 100 

Nathat trees, 40 

Logs and seasoned trees, 53 

3. South of tlio Minhla-choung between Saiyoah and Roniiejona,^ 
7th May. 

I. Class trees, 106 

II. Class trees, 150 

III. Class trees, 150 

Nathat trees, 70 

Logs and seasoned trees, 230 


Hieso numbers prove that these forests, the timber of which 
can, without great diliiciilty, be dragged either to the Minhia or to 
the Mokha-choung, are still very rich in full-sized trees and promiso 
ji good su])ply for the future. That they have been formerly much 
richer, is proved by the almost countless numbers of stumps, largo 
and small, not only whence Teak is still standing, but also where at 
present no tree is to be found. A large number of the trees had 
evidently bc'on cut down during the rains of 1855, and many logs had 
been scpiared only a few months before I visited the forest. In one 
place wo found 7 fine trees of about 5 feet girth fresh girdled with 
their leaves and young shoots still on them, but perfectly dry. These 
had probably been killed soon after the end of the rains, before the 
lall of the leaves, in hopes that the time for bringing away bona fide 
private timber^^ would be extended beyond the 1st of January, 1856. 

It was interesting to see the temporary houses, which the men 
of several of the neighbouring villages had erected in different parts 
of the forests, for themselves and for their buffaloes, while w'orking 
there. I counted 4 such transitory villages, each consisting of from 
6 to 8 houses, with stables and out-houses. 

Tho trees which accompany Teak in these forests are the usual 
trees of mixed forests on high ground, Pynkadoo and Toukyan being 
the most prevalent. 

6. Much finer, because less devastated, are the forests on the 
ridges and spurs of the higher hills. I have spent two days on these 
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hills, and on both days penetrated in different dircctiojis to a distance 
of about 8 miles in a straight line from their foot. At first the stumps 
are very numerous, but always accompanied with fine and straight 
under-sized trees ; further in the interior, stumps disappear and trees 
of large girth increase in number. Teak is, however, at present by 
no means unifomily distributed over these hills. Wherever Kareens 
with Toungya cultivation have had their settlements, Teak has almost 
entirely disappeared. The numbers of trees, observed on these hills, 
will prove this fact. 

On the 4th of May I examined the hills north of the Minlila- 
choung, where but few or no Kareen settlements had been established. 
In one place only we met with the traces of a deserted Toungya. In 


a walk of 9 hours we counted : 

I. Class trees, 248 (of these 31 

above 7 ft, 6 in. girth). 

II. Class trees, 385 

III. Class trees, 488 

Nathat trees, 50 

Logs and seasoned trees, 84 

Om the 5th May we went over the hills south of the Minhla- 
choung. Toungyas have been very frequent here. On a march of 
12 hours we met with the following number of Teak trees. 

I. Class, 110. (of these 8 

above 7 ft. 6 inches in girth.) 

II. Class, 305 

III. Class, 240 

Nathat trees, 40 

Logs and seasoned trees, 40 


The soil and other circumstances are similar to those on the north 
side and where Toungyas have not been found, very fine trees may 
be observed. There is for instance one beautiful spot, where 9 magni- 
ficent trees stand close to each other in a space the circumference of 
which is only 150 feet, so that their average distance is not more than 
12 feet. 

The appearance and the value of the Teak forests on these hills 
is very much the same as on the other parts of the Yomah mountains. 
The soil is the same as that on the hills between the Khaboung and 
Nawing, or on the mountains near the upper Koon or Phyoo-choungs. 
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It is always tlie grey Yomah sandstone alternating with layers of bitu- 
minous clay, only here and there interrupted by masses of trap on the 
top of the ridges. This soil always remarkable for the fino, tall 
straight growth of Teak upon it, does not here lose its character. The 
trees on the higher hills near Saiyoah are decidedly more perfect than 
those on the lower undulations between the hills and the Eing-dein. 

It would, however, bo wrong, to pronounce the forests on the 
Tharawadie hills supenor in value to those in the plains ; for the dif- 
ficulties of dragging the timber into the water-way may be said to 
increase in a direct ratio with the beauty and abundance of the timber. 
But these difiicultics must in time be overcome, and then the Yomah 
mountains, it is to bo hoped, will prove a rich source of timber which 
may, as regards its quality, stand a comparison even with the large 
and beautiful logs that at present are being brought to Moulmein in 
such abundance from the countries of the Shans and the Kareens. 

(True Copy) 

D. BRANDIS, 

Su 2 >dt. of Forests in Pegu, 

Office of the Si(p(lt. of Forests in PegUj RangooUj 
The lath December j 1856, 
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Table 3. 

Gomyamtive Statement of the Growth of Teah H 
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(1) This number is obtained by taking the average of the data given in Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 
tabic, page 106 of the “ Report on the Teak Forests of the Tenasserim Provinces,” viz. tlio 
average of the age and of the circumference of four trees respectively 82, 88, 86 and 80 years 
of age. 

Obtained in similar manner from Nos. 6 to 12 of the same table. 

Ditto ditto ditto Nos. 6, 8, 9, 10 and 13 of ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto Nos. 7, 11, and 12 of ditto. 

D. BRANDIS, 

Superintendent of Forests in Fegu. 


( 2 ) 

(iJ) 

(4) 


Of^ce of the Supdt. of Forests in Pegu, Bangoon, ) 
The IQth December, 1856. ) 





Office of the SupdL of Forests in Fegu, Ftangoon^ j). BRANDIS, 

The IQth Decemler^ 1856. j Superintendent of Forests in Fegu. 
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Comparative Statement of the number of T. Class Tealc Trees ami Seasoned Timber, contained in the four districts, according to observations made hij the Superintendent in 185G, 

and to the statonients of the Goungways as exhibited in Talde II. of the lleportfor 1854-55. 









Office of the Superintendent of Forests in ^eguA D. BRANDIS 

Rangoon, the im Becemher, 185C. / Superintendent of Foreete in Fegu. 
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Table 9. 

Statement shewing the amount of Revenue hitherto realized hy the Forest Department and that likely to he realized h 







